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PREFACE 

This small contribution to Biblical Science 
has been made possible through the kind- 
ness of the University Court of the 
University of Edinburgh, in making a grant 
from the Earl of Moray Endowment for 
Original Research, which has enabled the 
writer to concentrate his attention, for the 
short time at his disposal, on this important 
subject, and so focus the work of years. It 
is his pleasant duty to express his sense 
of indebtedness to the members of that 
Court. 

The conclusions reached are his own and 
must stand or fall according to their truth. 

Uhlemann's Lingua Samarkand will be 
found to be the best grammar for those 
who wish to learn the language, but 
Nicholl's Grammar of the Samaritan 

vii 
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Language, published by Bagster & Sons, 
London, has proved very useful to the 
writer. The small Hebrew Bible with the 
various readings of the Hebrew- Samaritan 
Pentateuch, published by the same firm in 
1844, will be found very useful. Unfortu- 
nately the only dictionary available for 
Samaritan is that contained in Castellus' 
Heptaglot Lexicon, in two volumes. 
Morinus published a very small one, too 
small to be of practical use. 

Grateful acknowledgment is here made 
of the kindness of the Library Committee 
of the Edinburgh University in granting the 
privileges of the Library for many years 
back ; also to the Trustees of Dr. Williams' 
Library, Gordon Square, London, who have 
now for many years granted the use of that 
Library ; to Dr. James Kennedy of the 
New College Library, Edinburgh, for like 
facilities there ; and to the Curators of 
the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, for pri- 
vileges during research in Edinburgh. 

A short sketch of the philological 
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evidence to the Pentateuch from Semitic 
and Indo- Germanic through the rare and 
precious gem of priceless philological value, 
hva, used there for both masculine and 
feminine of the 3rd pers. pronoun, is given 
in chapter vii. 

Since the above was written, Professor 
Orr, D.D., United Free Church College, 
Glasgow, has seen this little book, and has 
most kindly agreed to write an Introduc- 
tion to it. That he has been able to speak 
as he does of it makes the writer hope 
that the work may be useful. It would 
be ungracious did he not here express his 
sense of indebtedness to Dr. Orr. 

Edinburgh Univeesitt, 
September 1911. 



INTRODUCTION 

Many lines of evidence converge to pro- 
duce the conviction that the reisninir 
school of criticism, which denies all 
connection of Moses with the Five Books 
so long ascribed to him. and regards the 
Pentateuch as composed of documents of 
late date— the legal portions after the 
return from exile- — must underero at least 
very serious modification before it can be 
accepted as a solution of the problems 
raised by this fundamental part of the Old 
Testament. It is easy to set down the 
older belief in the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch as due to the influence 
of unreasoning tradition, and therefore as 
unworthv of the least attention bv modern 
scholarship. This is practically how the 
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newer school regards it, and the older 
literature, inspired by the belief that Moses 
had, in whole or large part, to do with 
the Five Books, is completely, not to say 
contemptuously, ignored. Yet the thought 
might suggest itself that a belief, not only 
hallowed by the sanction of our Lord and 
His Apostles, but vigorously held and 
strenuously defended by scholars of con- 
spicuous learning and influence down till 
almost a generation ago, cannot have been 
the utterly baseless and absurd thing that 
many represent it to be ; that it must have 
had much to say for itself that was solid 
and convincing to able minds ; and that 
the grounds for the belief which then 
commanded assent cannot be wholly 
unworthy of the calm and serious study of 
impartial scholars still. The grounds for 
the belief in the connection of Moses with 
the Pentateuch are, in truth, neither few 
nor trivial ; and but for the prevalent 
obsession with a theory which, laden with 
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difficulties of its own, is rapidly undergoing 
internal disintegration, and provoking chal- 
lenge from many sides, their cumulative 
force would even now be acknowledged to 
be great. Valuable results of observation 
and research will remain, but many signs 
betoken that the reigning theory, as a 
whole, has well-nigh had its day, and will 
pass, like so many of its predecessors. 

In the line of his special studies, referred 
to in the Preface, the author of this volume 
selects for special investigation what he 
esteems to be the important testimony to 
the antiquity of the Pentateuch furnished 
by the Samaritan recension of that work, 
seeking at the same time to vindicate that 
recension from aspersions cast upon it by 
Gesenius and others. In a subsequent 
chapter he adduces the results of fresh 
researches in comparative philology in 
proof of the antiquity of the form hvd in 
the Mosaic writings. Other evidences of 
Mosaic origin are incidentally discussed. 
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It is interesting to observe how, of late, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch is being again drawn 
into the circle of critical discussion (a 
recent instance is the valuable article by 
Mr. Harold M. Wiener in the September 
number of The Expositor of this year), and 
Mr. Munro's work is a further step in the 
same direction. The present writer does 
not possess the knowledge in this region 
to enable him to judge of the technical 
details ; but no one, he thinks, can read 
the book without being impressed by its 
merits as the outcome of careful, prolonged, 
and first-hand study, and as presenting 
conclusions which have much force of 
reasoning behind them. 

On the first aspect of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, its value as a witness to the 
original Hebrew text, Mr. Munro deals 
trenchantly with the criticisms of Gesenius 
in his great Essay of 1815 on "The Origin, 
Character, and Authority of the Hebrew- 
Samaritan Pentateuch," which has practi- 
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cally ruled critical opinion ever since. 
Most of the changes which Gesenius so 
exhaustively classifies (grammatical, glosses, 
interpolations, &c.) he admits, connecting 
them with his theory, alluded to below, 
of a systematic Assyrian revision ; but on 
the 8th class of Gesenius — "those places 
of the Samaritan Codex which are con- 
formed to the theology, hermeneutics, and 
peculiar worship of the Samaritans" — he 
takes a firm stand, and in the opinion of 
the present writer makes out a triumphant 
case. The argument must be followed in 
chap. iii. to see on how slender a ground 
the charge of alterations under this head in 
the Samaritan text is made by the great 
critic and those who have unthinkingly 
repeated jhis dicta. This part of the book 
has a value for scholars apart from all 
theories of the origin of the Pentateuch. 

In Mr. Munro's view, however, the 
parts of his argument are closely con- 
nected throughout, and all are brought 
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to bear on his main point — the strict 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. He 
argues, on grounds which the unbiassed 
reader can hardly fail to feel to be cogent, 
that "there is just as much and just as 
little possibility of introducing a new Koran 
among Mohammedans to-day as there was 
of introducing a new Pentateuch in the 
time of Ezra" (p. 83). Similarly he com- 
bats the idea that Deuteronomy, which 
never once mentions Jerusalem, and places 
the first promulgation of the law in Canaan 
in Shechem in the Northern Territory, first 
originated in the age of Josiah. The bitter- 
ness of the relations of Jews and Samaritans 
after the Return speaks against the latter 
then receiving the law — especially a brand- 
new law — from the former. On the other 
hand, the philological and other peculiarities 
of the Samaritan recension are held to point 
decisively to an origin about the time of 
Hezekiah — not earlier and not later. Mr. 
Munro's theory is that the priest sent by the 
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King of Assyria to teach the new settlers 
the " manner of :he God of the land" v 2 
Kings xvii. 24—41) brought with him a 
copy of the law. but it was also provided 
that this copy should undergo careful re- 
vision at the hands of Assyrian scribes for 
the purpose of easy comprehension. Hence 
the explanatory changes, glosses. Arc. which 
mark the text. It inns: be admitted that 
:his also is a theory, though the introduc- 
tion of the law. presuming i: to exist, at 
this rvrioci. is in itself as likely a hvoothesis 
as any other. The philological indications 
adduced are likewise striking and su^estive. 
Working from this as a basis, the author 
argues that at no peint in the earlier hist ory 
ean a place suitable for the production of 
the law be found till the age of Moses is 
reached. As is pointed out on p. 93, the 
present writer has not felt it necessary to 
go quite so far in his defence of the general 
Mosaic character of the Pentateuch as Mr. 
Munro does, but with much of the argu 

h 
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ment that leads to the author's conclusions 
he finds himself in essential agreement. It 
is too much to hope that the book will 
produce an impression on minds irrevocably 
wedded to the theory of the post-exilian 
origin of the law, but it may well suggest 
considerations to others leading them to 
hesitate in the acceptance of that theory. 

JAMES OKK. 
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CHAPTEE I 

MATERIALS 

Two sets of facts have convinced the writer Two sets 

of facts, 

that the theory which places the Penta- L Phe °°- 

* J- mena of 

teuch at or after the Exile is untenable Samaritan 
and that the Pentateuch was contemporary te^h. 
with Moses ; and that, too, practically as struotion of 

" Semitic and 

we have it, the account of his death having ^ manio 
been added by a surviving contemporary. lan s ua g es - 

The phenomena connected with the 
Hebrew- Samaritan Pentateuch form one 
of these sets of facts. The other is the 
construction of the Hebrew and Semitic 
languages as shown by the Hebrew of the 
Pentateuch, and especially by the flood of 
light thrown on all Semitic-Indo-Germanic 
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languages, by the archaic pronoun of the 
third person singular, used for masculine 
and feminine, written with the same char- 
acters hva, but as we have now reason 
to believe, differently vocalised for these 
genders. 

Much has been recently done to estab- 
lish the truth of the Old Testament. The 
Early History of Israel, by Professor Robert- 
son of Glasgow, the numerous works of 
Professors Sayce and Hommel, have borne 
good fruit, and there are many others. A 
work entitled Moses and His Recent Critics, 
edited by Talbot W. Chambers, published 
in New York by Funk and Wagnalls, 1889, 
was spoken of in high terms to the present 
writer by the late Professor A. B. David- 
son ; while Dr. Orr's Problem of the Old 
Testament should be in the hands of every 
one interested in such questions. The 
strength of his book lies in the fact that 
he stands apart surveying and estimating 
the work of others. 
^.Her! The writer hopes in these pages to help 
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a little in the work of Biblical Science, 
and especially by removing prejudice and 
misapprehension concerning the Hebrew- 
Samaritan Pentateuch and its Samaritan 
translation, and by righting, as far as can 
be done, the wrong done to the Samaritan 
custodians of the Sacred Deposit. 

In 1815 a.d., the year of Waterloo, Gesenius's 

Essay on 

the great Oriental scholar Dr. William Hebrew- 

° Samaritan 

G-esenius published an Essay, bearing f^" 
evidence of prodigious labour, on the 
" Origin, Character, and Authority of the 
Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch," whereby 
he shattered the credibility of that re- 
cension of the Pentateuch in the estimation 
of scholars for now well-nigh a hundred 
years. 

To drag readers, even were that possible, 
through a detailed criticism of this Essay 
would be a weariness to the flesh, and the 
writer has no such intention. 

The purpose is rather to show in the 
light of recent scholarship and of the facts 
gathered by Gesenius himself that the 
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Samaritans have been undeservedly blamed 
for altering their Sacred Writings, and that 
the Pentateuch could not have been com- 
posed so late as the Exile, still less after 
the Exile, but must have been as early as 
the time of Moses, the last few verses of 
Deuteronomy being by a surviving con- 
temporary. 
Key to the So thoroughly do the phenomena of the 

problem 

of the Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch and its 

Hebrew- 

lenTa ritan Samaritan translation fit into the situation 
lfefin described in II. Kings, xvii. 24-41, like a 
x-rfi. 24-41. key into the numerous wards of a very 
intricate lock or the impression of an 
elaborate seal upon the wax, that the only 
solution of all the conditions is that the 
Samaritans received the original copy of 
the Hebrew- Samaritan Pentateuch when 
the priest was sent from among the exiles 
of the Northern Kingdom to teach them. 

Israel, that is, the Northern Kingdom, 
had been carried out of their own land to 
Assyria. 

"And the King of Assyria brought men 
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from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from 
Avva, and from Sephervaim, and placed 
them in the cities of Samaria instead of 
the children of Israel : and they possessed 
Samaria and dwelt in the cities thereof. 
And so it was, at the beginning of their 
dwelling there, that they feared not the 
Lord : therefore the Lord sent lions among 
them, which killed some of them. 
■ " Wherefore they spake to the King of 
Assyria, saying, The nations which thou 
hast carried away, and placed in the cities 
of Samaria, know not the manner of the 
God of the land. Then the king of Assyria 
commanded, saying, Carry thither one of 
the priests whom ye brought from thence ; 
and let them go and dwell there, and let 
him teach them the manner of the God of 
the land. So one of the priests whom 
they had carried away from Samaria 
came and dwelt in Bethel, and taught them 
how they should fear the Lord," and 
so on to the end of chapter xvii. of 
II. Kings. 
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impor- The historic situation needs to be realised. 

tanee of 

realising Northern Israel had fallen. All the chief 

historical 

criticism families had been carried captive to Assyria. 

historical. Colonists from various quarters had been 
settled in Samaria and the surrounding 
cities. They did not prosper. Troubles 
came upon them. They were ravaged by 
lions. At last in their distress they send 
to the King of Assyria, saying, "The 
nations which thou hast carried away and 
placed in the cities of Samaria know not 
the manner of the God of the land ; there- 
fore hath he sent lions among them, and, 
behold, they slay them, because they know 
not the manner of the God of the land." 

Motives of We know not with what motives these 

Samari- 
tans, colonists, forced to go into Samaria (as they 

were), sent this message to the Assyrian 
king. They may have wished to be re- 
stored to their native places. Failing that, 
they certainly wanted teaching concerning 
the manner of the God of the land. The 
lions were too real to be overlooked. The 
question arises in one's mind, Had they 
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already appealed to the exiles of the Had they 

already 

Northern Kingdom for information regard- appealed to 

° ° Northern 

ing this God, and had it been refused? exlles? 
Was it in their extremity they appealed to 
the King of Assyria, having failed to get 
this knowledge from the former inhabitants, 
who had managed to live so long in the 
land and therefore must have known the 
" manner " of its God % What although the 
Assyrian gods had been too strong for 
Him. He had still power in His own 
land and must be obeyed there. So they 
must have reasoned, and at length, from 
whatever motive or mixture of motives, 
they appeal to the King of Assyria. 

The point of view of the exiled Israelites Attitude of 

the exiles 

is much more simple. Whether they had ° ft1 ?? 

*■ * Northern 

been directly appealed to or not for help easuy° m 
in regard to the worship of Jehovah, they stood!' 
would be far more unwilling to give up 
their sacred writings than Jonah ever was 
to go to Nineveh. Were they to help 
those who had been put in possession of 
the land that had been given to them and 
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to their fathers by Jehovah against whom 
they had sinned ? Every motive of patriot- 
ism and religion was against that course. 
Besides, was not this trouble of the Samaritan 
colonists the very opening of a way for a 
return to their own land ? 

What hopes and fears must have been 
excited among the exiles, both among those 
who had not bowed the knee unto Baal, 
and those whose iniquities had brought 
them to their pass ! The indescribable 
longing for their old homes may soon be 
satisfied. More profit would come to their 
conquerors by their restoration and pay- 
ment of tribute than by leaving the present 
occupants in possession of their native land. 
The appeal They learn that an appeal has been made 

to Caesar. 

to the Csesar of his day, the King of 
Assyria himself. What will he do % We 
know what he did. He neither restored 
Samaritan colonists to their native places 
nor the exiled Israelites to their native 
land. With that love of the exercise of 
absolute power peculiar to despots, he 
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will show those Samaritan colonists that, 
although they had failed to secure the 
teaching of the "manner of the God of 
the land," he would not. He will show 
those captive exiles how absolute his power 
is. Cruelty had among those Assyrians 
been reduced to a fine art. What could 
those exiles do but submit when this irre- 
sponsible tyrant commanded that one of the 
priests of the exiles should be carried back 
to teach the manner of the God of the land ? 

Hereby has been preserved the most Result for 

us to-day. 

marvellous external witness to the truth 
of the Pentateuch which we possess. 

There is a peculiarity in verse 27 of a chip on 

, , , the stream 

II. Kings, chap, xvn., which looks like a showing 
grammatical blunder, for only one priest ourrent - 
is mentioned, but the passage goes on to 
say, " Let them go and dwell there." Ac- 
cordingly, some have proposed to emend 
the passage. The phrase, however, is full of 
light and meaning. The Assyrian monarch 
did not trust to the priest alone to give the 
teaching. One would gather from the 
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peculiarity of the passage that he sent 
Assyrian scholars who knew Hebrew, as, 
for instance, we know Rabshakeh did, who 
insisted on speaking in the Jews' language 
when asked by Hezekiah's officers to speak 
in Aramaic in the hearing of the people 
upon the wall. These would first of all 
see that the authentic writings were sup- 
plied, then bring the priest and see that 
everything was carried out according to 
these writings, hence "let them go and 
dwell there." That the Samaritans tried 
to combine the old worship with the new is 
recorded. We could scarcely look for any- 
thing else at first, 
confirma- This evidence is confirmed by the Hebrew- 

tion of this 

evidence. Samaritan Pentateuch itself and by its 
Samaritan translation. Gesenius blames 
them for altering their sacred writings. 
The evidence now shows that the changes 
were made before the Pentateuch came 
into their hands. 

Assyrian 

king and This Hebrew - Samaritan Pentateuch 

scholars 

brli n r. ltb proves to us that the Assyrian king was 
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no fool. Neither were the Assyrian-Hebrew 
scholars whom he sent to compel the 
exiles of Northern Israel to give up their 
sacred writings, so that the Samaritan 
colonists should have authentic teaching. 

Whether they received the Book of Samaritan 

book of 

Joshua as well is of comparatively little Joshua. 
importance. If they did, and if the copy 
M. Gaster secured lately from the Sama- 
ritans at all represents the original book 
they received, then in that copy we have 
clearest proof of the" wisdom of the Assy- 
rian scholars in their dealings with the 
Northern exiles regarding the Pentateuch. 
They did not trouble themselves with the Reason of 

its neglect. 

Book of Joshua, which had no direct con- 
nection with the worship of the God of 
the land ; hence the copy that was delivered 
was " hopelessly corrupt," and remains so. 
But they took the utmost care that chief 

factor for 

nothing should be left undone to secure solution of 

° problem. 

a perfect and easily-understood copy of 
the Pentateuch. 

This not hitherto understood factor of 
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Assyrian censors appears to give the key 
to nearly all peculiarities in the problem 
of the Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch. We 
are indebted to Gesenius for the immense 
Debt to labour he bestowed on this problem, and 
although his attitude to the Samaritans 
prevented him from taking 'a fair view, and 
therefore vitiated his conclusions, yet his 
power of work and classification has rendered 
service which cannot be over-estimated. 
He has provided the material for investiga- 
tion and classified it so that thereby we 
can now arrive at the truth. 
chief char- The most striking characteristic of the 
of Hebrew- Hebrew Samaritan Pentateuch is the 

Samaritan 

Penta- thorough Grammatical Revision it has 

teuch. ° 



undergone. 



Hebrew of This revision brings it to the stage of 
time. Hebrew we now know existed in Heze- 
kiah's time. This we know from a com- 
parison of the Siloam Inscription, which is 
of the time of Hezekiah, with the Mesha 
Stone, which is half-a-century earlier. The 
latter gives the Moabite dialect, which is 
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a variety of Hebrew, quite near enough suoam 

inscription 

for purposes of comparison, although we ?? d , the 
cannot build on it with the same certainty stone - 
as on Hebrew itself. Among other differ- 
ences this Mesha Stone has h representing 
the final vowel 6 of the third sing. masc. 
suffix, but the Siloam Inscription has vav. 
Now the Hebrew represented by the Mesha 
Stone would have been too early for the 
Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch, for the 
letter h wherever it represents the third 
sing. masc. suffix, is changed into the vav 
of the Siloam Inscription. This is only 
one but a very striking example of the 
changes which were made on the grammati- 
cal forms and archaisms, &o, of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch. The genius of Gesenius picked 
them out and assorted them, but he had 
not realised the true cause of their altera- 
tion. 

But not only is the Grammar that of Tinged 

J with the 

Hezekiah's time, another striking fact is ^°^ t ern 
that it is flavoured with the dialect of 
the Northern Kingdom as we find it in 
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the Elijah and Elisha narratives of the 
Books of Kings, and also in Hosea. 

The proof of this is very interesting. 
The instances are given on page 53 of 
Gesenius's Essay in the Seventh Class 
of emendations. They are there called 
Samaritanisms. They are given in his 
Grammar, however, not as Samaritan- 
isms but as genuine archaic forms of 
pronoun. 1 
written in Another very strong argument for the 
Hebrew reception of the Hebrew- Samaritan Penta- 

alpbabet. 

teuch about Hezekiah's time is that all 
doubt about the Samaritan characters being 
those of ancient Hebrew is now gone. It 
was not so when the Essay was written, 
but the Mesha Stone, found in 1868, and 
the Siloam Inscription, discovered in 1880, 
with other evidences have finally settled 
the question. See also Canon Driver's 

1 One is irresistibly reminded here of the retort a Glasgow 
student onee made to his Humanity professor: "Sir, if 
this is not Latin to-day, it was Latin a fortnight ago in 
this very class-room." These pronominal forms are Hebrew 
in his Grammar, but Samaritanisms in his Essay. 
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Notes on the Hebrew Text of Boohs of 
Samuel, Introduction, page xvii. 

In addition to the ancient Hebrew inserted 
characters being used, another evidence tween 

words, as 

exists, and that a very strong one, in the g? Jf e e ^ 
insertion of a point between each word. ^rip^on"" 
This point is not used in the writing of 
the present Hebrew Bible. Probably it 
had not been used in the ancient Hebrew 
MSS., or it would have been kept in the 
Sacred Writings, even when the change 
was made from the ancient Hebrew 
alphabet to the Aramaic or Assyrian, as 
the Jews called it. All the Jewish MSS. 
are in the latter character. The point 
between the words was so useful that, once 
adopted, it could scarcely have been 
dropped. But it exists on the Mesha 
Stone and the Siloam Inscription, and there- used in 

H0Z6 k 1 1 Ti '^ 

fore was used in Hezekiah's time. time. 

There must have been some reason or 
reasons for the Jews forsaking the ancient Abandon- 
characters in which their sacred writings the jews 

° of ancient 

must have been written, and adopting those <*araoters. 
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which ultimately led to the present square 
character. Two can be given : First, 
During the captivity the Jews learned 
Aramaic, the business language of the 
Aramaic country ; the Aramaic characters were also 

characters 

use f.'° used in business transactions. Hence for 

captivity. 

the sake of the younger generation the 
Scriptures would be copied into the familiar 
characters. 

Second, When they returned to Jeru- 
p e nta- salem they found as their near neighbours 

teuch in 

ancient a mixed race in possession of part of their 

characters x x 

sion of es ~ Sacred Scriptures, and that the part on 
SnT" which most stress was laid. These were 
indeed written in the ancient Hebrew 
letters, but otherwise modernised. This 
must have been regarded with some 
revulsion of feeling, but was as nothing to 
the hatred which afterwards sprang up 
when the offer of this (to the Jews) mixed 
multitude to help in building the temple 
was rejected with scorn ; answered by the 
Samaritans with only too successful efforts 
in stopping the temple-building for a time. 
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The treatment by the Jews of those of 
their number who had married Samaritan 
women, the treatment of those women 
themselves— there was no alternative for 
them, they must go — must have raised a 
conflagration of hatred in the breasts of 
the Jews who inflicted such treatment as 
well as in the Samaritans who received it. 
One has onlv to read Ezra and Xehemiah Hatred and 

avoidance 

to understand how deadly the hatred «£ .* T «y- 

J thing 

became. Here, then, we have another to™ 1 " 1 " 
strong reason for the returned Jews not 
again using the archaic characters of their 
forefathers, and for keeping as far apart 
from these Samaritans even in the writing 
of the Scriptures. 



CHAPTER II 

INFLUENCE OF ASSYRIAN OKNSOltS 

In the light of those historical circum- 
stances, and especially in tlie light of tho 
urgent need of the Samaritans for teaching, 
with the will and the power of the 
Assyrian-Hebrew scholars to secure tho 
necessary writings, let us now sco tho 
eight classes of changes into which Gescnius 
divided the variations of tho Hebrew- 
Samaritan from the Hebrew-Pentateuch. 
He gives a conspectus on page 25. 

But every variation of this text can he 
conveniently referred to these eight heads, — 

1. Emendations conforming to the laws 
of ordinary correct grammar. 

2. Glosses or explanations received into 
the text. 

3. Conjectural emendations which deal 
with any difficulty, real or fanciful, in words. 

18 
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4. Readings either supplemented or 
corrected from parallel places. 

5. Greater additions interpolated from 
parallel places. 

6. Emendations of places dealing with 
any difficulty in matters of fact, espe- 
cially in an historical matter. 

7. Forms of expressions adjusted to the 
Samaritan dialect. 

8. Lastly, places conformed to the 
theology and peculiar hermeneutics of the 
Samaritans. 

FIRST GLASS 
Thorough grammatical revision 
1. Orthography. — The spelling is changed, insertion 

of vowel- 

What are called vowel-letters are inserted. i? tte , r . s ' 

Spelling. 

For those who cannot read Hebrew, we 
may say that Hebrew, and Semitic languages 
generally, were written originally only with 
the consonants, except in certain cases 
which we need not specify ; dbr, for ex- 
ample, was written for ddbhdr, a "word," 
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dibber, " he spoke," debher, " pestilence," &c. 
In certain cases the ancient language did 
use certain consonants, aleph, he, vav and 
yod as vowel-letters. Now the peculiarity 
of the Hebrew- Samaritan Pentateuch is not 
Notneoes- that it uses vowel-letters, but it has them 

sary for 

jews, but where they are not required by ordinary 

for Samari- ^ n. j j 

whom or Hebrew readers. The Samaritans were not 
intended, ordinary Hebrew readers. The language 
was strange to them, and the insertion of 
these letters is another proof of the determi- 
nation of the Assyrians to give the Samari- 
tans an intelligible book for a practical 
value for purpose. It may be pointed out here that 
vowei- what was valuable to the Samaritans for a 

letters. 

practical purpose is invaluable to us as an 
indication of the pronunciation of Hebrew 
in Hezekiah's time. They can now be 
used for critical purposes. They are, how- 
ever, by no means always inserted, and in 
some instances are omitted where the 
Hebrew Pentateuch has them. 
Pronouns. 2. The practical nature of the revision is 
also seen in the pronouns. Rare forms are 



for— s. 
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dispensed with. The 3rd sing, pronoun 
r.rd when used for the feminine is always 
changed to hua. the usual form after the H*rewof 
Promised Land was entered, ht/a occurs in -="• 
the Hebrew text only eleven rimes. Then. 
as has been already said, the 3rd sing. mase. 
suffix is represented by tw. as on the 
Sdoam Inscription, not by h, as on the Mesha 
Stone. 

3. In verbs shortened forms are lengthened y 
and vowel-letters often inserted. The effort 
after uniformity of grammar is here seen. 

There is. however, one form under this 
sub-class whose origin G-esenius cannot 
explain, but which supplies us with invalu- 
able information concerning the ancient vsiue<* 
pronunciation, and. what is of even more ; e: ^ ^ 
consequence than that, the growth of the jbS* 
Hebrew and Semitic verb. I refer to the 
frequently-recurring hen for ho or nah, as 
Genesis xxx. ?>. Tii-hohet: for tabh6 r :a r 3rd 
plur. fern, of bo. to come. Here we have 
an undoubtedly ancient pronunciation pre- 
served for us. and evidence also that the 
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verbal noun of the imperfect was at first 
used in the genitive case of the noun after 
the pronoun. When the long form of the 
prefixed pronoun got rubbed down to the 
same as the sing., the hen of the 3rd plur. 
fern, pronoun was added, so that this evi- 
dence is invaluable. From it we see that, 
as in Greek no medial A-sound was written, 
so in partly the same way in ancient 
Hebrew an h- sound was sometimes not 
written, and tended to disappear. These 
Heb.-Samaritan various readings recurring 
so often prove that hen or hennah were 
at first attached in full to the 3rd plur. fern. 
Imperfect, but was written defectively. 
The importance of this will be evident to 
all Semitic scholars. 
changes in 4. Nouns. — The so-called paragogic yod 
to Hebrew and vav of nouns in the " construct " state, 

of Heze- 

kiaha i.e. the first noun of two of which the 

time. 

second is in the genitive case, are almost 
always removed ; that is to say, the 
Hebrew is made uniform. There is also 
a tendency to uniformity in the gender of 
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nouns when these are of common gender, 

either masculine or feminine is adopted as 

the standard. Where a noun is used of 

masculine form in the Pentateuch, for the 

feminine the change is always made into 

the corresponding feminine, e.g. naar, boy 

or girl, young man or young woman, is 

used for masculine and feminine in Heb., 

but in Heb. -Sam. when used for feminine 

it is changed to nd&rah, the feminine form, 

as in Gen. xxiv. 16. 

5. Syntax of the verb has been altered, Perspi- 
cuity and 

e.g. obscure uses of the Infinite Absolute uniformity 

J of byntax 

are changed to the finite verb. Differences r6 i mred - 
in number between nouns and verbs are 
made to agree. Collective nouns are 
changed into plurals. Anomalies or ap- 
parent anomalies are changed into the 
usual forms. 

These changes, where they are clearly 
proved, all have their adequate explanation 
in the supervision of the Assyrian scholars. 
Any deviation from clearness and gram- 
matical uniformity would have very un- 



super 
vision. 
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pleasant consequences for the person who 
tolerated it. 

THE SECOND CLASS OF CHANGES 

clearness Glosses or explanations received into the 

of meaning 
demanded, text. 
Another 

su P er-° f Here again the manifest reason is that 

everything must give way to clearness of 
meaning. The Samaritans must be in a 
position to know the " manner of the God 
of the land. " 



THE THIRD CLASS 

Conjectural emendations which deal with 
any difficulty, real or imagined, in words. 
cor™- This class corroborates what has been 

borates 

what has sa i(j about the Second. 

been said 
of Second. 

THE FOURTH CLASS 

Readings either supplemented or cor- 
rected from parallel places. 

Gesenius's comment on this class is well 
worthy of note, not because his explanation 
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is true, for he speaks of the Samaritans as 
if they were a company of nineteenth- 
century critics agreeing on the removal 
of difficulties, but because here the evident power of 

i i ii- Assyrians 

explanation of the compulsory and drastic to secure 

i t/ accurate 

nature of the emendations becomes pal- scholarship 

r seen here. 

pable. The irresponsible power of the 
Assyrians to compel the unhappy scribes 
of the exiles of the Northern Kingdom to 
exercise their utmost ingenuity to satisfy 
the demands of those scholars who were 
appointed by the King is nowhere more 
apparent than here. 

The comment by Gesenius is that, " On comment 

of Gesenius 

this class, as will easily appear, the Sama- °nthu 

ClCLS.S. 

ritan critics bestowed remarkable labour, 
as the sacred text bears out from its every 
part ; nothing that appears to be required 
for the full expression of the text is ever 
left out." 

Here Gesenius bears witness to the fact Adequate 

cause 

of the thoroughness of this work. He calls of this 

° required. 

it the work of "Samaritan Critics." We 
eek an adequate cause for such work. 
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The work of the last few generations of 

Christian scholars is nothing to it. Per- 

Menwork- feet unanimity prevailed among them to 

ing with , J r ° 

their lives this extent, that the result of their work 

in their ' 

the books was accepted by their nation ; not only 
tottiem, so, but the translation into the vernacular 

supply the 

adequate followed that altered text throughout. This 

reason 

astonlshm vei T translation, we have good reason for 
nessonhe believing (see below), was itself made at 
no long time after the settlement of the 
colonists in Samaria. An adequate cause 
is required. We have it in the labours 
of men working with their lives in their 
hands, and not only their own, but those of 
their kindred would also be exposed to 
wholesale butchery. We know what Assy- 
"Samari- rians could do. These " Samaritan Critics " 

tan 

Critics" were scribes of the Northern Kingdom put- 



were 



of'thf ting forth their utmost efforts to escape 
Kingdom, a cruel fate. The comment of Gesenius 
is eloquent concerning their thorough know- 
ledge of the letter of their Law : " nothing 
... is ever left out." 
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THE FIFTH GLASS 

Greater additions interpolated from par- interpola- 
tions. 

allel places. 

This class requires very careful con- 
sideration. The interpolations are, he tells 
us, "quite peculiar to the Samaritan 
text, and consist of the larger additions 
which are so interpolated from parallel 
places that wherever anything previously 
done or said by Moses is mentioned it may 
be found, and that too always in the very 
same words, in a foregoing passage. On 
the other hand, if any command of God 
is spoken of, that is repeated in the very 
same language where the narrative of its 
performance by Moses occurs." 

Bagster's small Polyglot Hebrew Bible, Bagster-s 

° JO Polyglot 

with the various readings of the Hebrew Bibieuse- 

° ful for 

and Hebrew- Samaritan Pentateuchs added, ti T n estiga " 
will be found very useful for the study of 
these passages. It was published in London 
in 1844, and was, to secure accuracy, " care- 
fully printed under the immediate eye of 
the publisher." 
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Most of the passages are mentioned on 
page 46 of the Essay. 

Opinions have differed greatly concern- 
Hebrew is ing their genuineness. The Hebrew, from 

good in 

these the nature of the case, is good. In them 



all Gesenius has only been able to find 
fault with one Hebrew word. Two facts 
of primary importance are clear by these 
readings, — 
Heb.-sam. First, These readings are not found in 

not de- 

pendent on the present Hebrew text, hence the Hebrew- 
Mass, text, 

Samaritan Pentateuch is independent of it. 
Second, They are not found in the 
Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch, 
nor on therefore the Heb.-Sam. is not dependent 

Septua- 
gint- on the Septuagint. 

No good purpose would be served by 

our discussing the opinions of great scholars 

on both sides and stirring up the fires of 

Again fits past controversy. For our present purpose 

into II. . ■11 

Kings jctu. it is enough to point out how entirely these 
passages fit into the circumstances of II. 
Kings, chap, xvii., and the appointment 
of competent scholars by the Assyrian king 
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to make sure of obtaining authentic teach- 
ing for the colonists. We may be sure 
that men working with their lives in their 
hand would strain every- nerve to satisfy 
the demands made upon them. 

At the same time, no one can deny the Apparent 

interpola- 

possibility of these passages having formed ti°°s n^y 

A •> j. o o be original. 

part of the original text of Scripture, as 
was maintained by many scholars. It is 
quite possible that a system of reference 
may have been adopted by the Hebrews to 
save the repetition of these long passages, system of 

reference 

This may have been done even before the possible. 
separation of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. If this was so, it only strengthens 
the argument for the influence of the 
Assyrian scholars and the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch. No system of reference 
was tolerated by them. 

THE SIXTH CLASS 

Emendations of places dealing with any Difficulties 

. in history 

difficulty in matter of fact, especially in an smoothed. 
historical matter. 
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This is not a large class. Gesenius 
includes under it the differences in the 
genealogies of the patriarchs between the 
Hebrew and the Samaritan, the latter for 
the most part agreeing with the Septuagint 
against the former. 
Agreement In one place, as Gesenius himself points 

in one 

place with out, the Samaritan agrees with the Septua- 
Teatament. g mt m a( j(j m g « anc i m the land of Canaan " 
(Exod. xii. 40) to the statement, "Now 
the sojourning of the children of Israel 
who dwelt in Egypt was four hundred 
and thirty years." 
common This also agrees with the statement of 

source with . , , _. 

septuagint Paul (Gal. in. 17), as Gesenius acknowledges. 

indicated. \ /> & 

Most people may consider this to be the 
true reading of the original. 

Then there is the interesting various 
reading (Gen. ii. 2), where the Hebrew text 
has "and on the seventh day God ended 
the work which He had made," but both 
Septuagint and Samaritan have, instead of 
the "seventh," the "sixth." Here again 
most people will be inclined to think that 
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the Samaritan and Septuagint reading is 
the correct one. But if not, it falls under 
the compulsory emendations inspired by 
the fear of the Assyrian critics. We need 
not delay over the few others in this class. 

THE SEVENTH CLASS 

Forms of Expressions adjusted to the 
Samaritan Dialect 

Gesenius divides it into four sub-classes : 

1. Spelling. 

2. Pronouns. 

3. The perfect of Verbs. 

4. Forms of Nouns, or grammatical 

form. 
1. This does not seem of great -impor- 
tance — the substitution of one guttural for 
another, of one vowel-letter for another, 
&c, so far as they are genuine ; the wonder 
is that in the course of so many years they 
are not more numerous ; more probably 
they arose more from inadvertence than 
intention. 
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2. We have already spoken of the pro- 
nouns mentioned by Gesenius under this 

These class. They are here Samaritanisms, but 

peculiar 

pronouns Hebrew in his Grammar. They supply 

prove use in " x x ./ 

Kingdom. tne vei T tincture of the Northern Kingdom 
which must have arisen in the Hebrew 
Pentateuch of that Kingdom. The cir- 
cumstances under which the Samaritans 
apply for teaching regarding the "manner 
of the God of the land " shut us up to the 
recension of the Northern Kingdom being 
what they wanted. Accordingly, if such 
existed, it would bear evidence of its use 
and of its being copied by scribes belonging 
to that Kingdom. And it is remarkable 
that this is exactly what we have in these 

Elijah and pronouns. They occur in the Elijah and 

Elisha nar- . 

ratives. Elisha narratives in the Books of Kings. 
See Canon Driver's Old Testament Litera- 
ture on these narratives. 

3. In the perfect of Verbs. Here Gesenius 
calls the 2nd sing. fern, perfect, when it ends 
with yod, a Samaritanism, but it is also found 
in the Hebrew Bible, where it can't be such. 
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Of much importance, and here given by Tincture of 

_ Northern 

Gesenius as Samaritanisms, is a class of direct in 

verbs and 

readings, also found in Hosea, in which the P artici P les - 
letter aleph is inserted in ayin-vav perfects 
and participles. These are called Ephraim- 
itisms by Bottcher as well as Samaritan- 
isms. Quite probably they belong to the 
latter in common with the former. It is 
certain that they are what might be ex- 
pected in the Northern Hebrew recension 
of the Pentateuch. See Bottcher's Lehrbuch 
Der Hebraischen Sprache, vol. ii. p. 521. 

4. Changes in form of nouns or in a Probably 

t not inten- 

grammatical form. The changes in this ^°^- 
class are probably not intentional. Some 
of them may yet prove of great utility in 
clearing up difficulties of the growth of 
Semitic languages. No charge involving 
the deliberate change of a people's sacred 
writings should be made without ample 
proof. 



CHAPTER III 

THE WRONG DONE 
The Eighth Class 
impor- The importance of this class is not to 

tance of 

this class. De measured by its truth. Its garment of 
truth and reality is of the scantiest de- 
scription, as we shall see. Measured, 
however, by its influence on subsequent 
investigations, its importance is colossal. 
We are well within the truth in saying 

Effects that Biblical Science has been seriously 

upon 

sdencf crippled, and scholars of all ways of think- 
ing for nearly a century now have been 
misled by this part of Gesenius's Essay. 
(See below.) 

Eighth "It remains," he says, "to speak of 

class. 

those places of the Samaritan Codex 
which are conformed to the theology, 
hermeneutics and peculiar worship of the 
Samaritans." 

34 
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This class of changes, strange to say, This class 
can hardly be said to exist. Yet nothing exists in < 

J & fact. 

in the whole Essay has taken such hold 
on the imagination of scholars. It is by 
no means creditable to criticism — and the 
writer has no quarrel with true criticism — 
that evidence of the kind here presented 
should have had any weight. That it has 
had is partly owing, no doubt, to the Essay 
being in Latin, and, as not many are able 
to think in that language, the work of trans- 
lation is apt to take the attention from the 
argument, besides which the reader finds 
himself admiring the linguistic skill of the 
writer and is inclined to accept the argu- 
ments as true on that ground. Had it been 
written in English or German, the poverty 
of reasoning could not have been concealed. 

We shall omit his onsets at the Sama- 
ritans as far as possible, and confine our- 
selves to the proofs. 

1. In the first place he cites four passages 
to prove that the Samaritans intentionally 
made changes to avoid the least suspicion of 
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polytheism and to conform to the doctrine 
embodied in the liturgical phrase, " There is 
no God but one." 
Doctrine In justice to the Samaritans it must be 

of Unity 

of God. said that the holding of such a doctrine 
shows a great advance on their early poly- 
theism. Most people will commend them 
for it. In this matter they appear to have 
rather conformed their theology to Deuter- 
onomy vi. 4, "The Lord our God is 
one Lord," and to the whole teaching 
of the Pentateuch, than to have changed 
their sacred writings under the influence 
of theological bias. Were it not that Gese- 
nius was a great man and the thing written 
in the Latin tongue one would be disposed 
to laugh at his fine indignation at the 
"superstition" of the Samaritans in holding 
this doctrine, but no one has laughed for 
nearly a hundred years, and it seems rather 
late to expect criticism to have a sense 
of humour. We shall suppose that Gesenius 
in using the speech of Eome had trans- 
ported himself for the time being to the 
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influence of the Lares and Penates, and the 
idea of there being one God only became in- 
tolerable in their presence, hence the "super- 
stition " and the " ignorance of the ancient 
tongue " displayed by the Samaritans here. 

These are exhibited by the Samaritans Four in- 
stances of 

by the enormous change of a plural verb pj ural \ erh 

J o j. changed 

used with the name Elohim, "God," into j^ n - 
the singular number in four instances, viz., 
Gen. xx. 13, xxxi. 53, xxxv. 7 ; Exod. xxii. 
9. But this name, with these exceptions, 
is everywhere used with a verb in the 
singular number. Take the first chapter 
of Genesis, sing, bard' gldhim," God created," 
sing, wayydmer eldhim, " And God said," 
and so on. Obviously, then, this change True 

nature 

had been made under the same influence ° n ^| es 
and for the same reason as the gram- 
matical changes of the first class ; and 
therefore, as we have seen, the changes 
were made before the Samaritans saw their 
Pentateuch by the scribes of the exiled 
Israelites, under the pressure of the 
Assyrian-Hebrew scholars. 
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interesting This explanation would have held good 

various 

reading in f or the f our j-,^ m one i ns tance a closer 

life of ' 

Abraham, examination of one of the passages in 
Samaritan reveals a most interesting vari- 
ous reading. It occurs in Gen. xx. 13, 
where Abraham is excusing himself to 
Abimelech for having said that Sarah was 
his sister. The translation of the Hebrew 
text is, " When God caused me to wander 
from my father's house." But the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew- Samaritan, when the two 
last letters of the verb have been transposed, 
as they ought to be, runs, "When God 
caused her to wander with me," that is, Sarah. 
The Samaritan translation is the same. But 
what shows the Hebrew- Samaritan reading 
to be certainly the right one is the curious 
reading of the Targum of Onqelos at this 
place, " When the peoples wandered," which 
fits exactly into the differences between 
Hebrew and Hebrew- Samaritan. The pas- 
sage is an extremely valuable one, as it lets 
Light on us see that Sarah shared the faith of 
of Sarah. Abraham. It enables us also to under- 
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stand the noble influence which her charac- 
ter and faith had upon him while she lived. 
The writer hopes to give a full discussion 
of the various readings elsewhere, but men- 
tions this here as showing the fidelity of the 
Samaritans in keeping their own reading. 

2. The next subdivision of this class con- Alleged 

removal of 

tains a peculiar argument to prove that the anthropo- 

morphisma 

Samaritans removed anthropomorphisms an * 

r r anthropo- 

and anthropopathisms. "In the next P athl3ma - 
place," says Gesenius, "through thinking 
grandly of God and of His power and 
dignity, whatever either of anthropo- 
morphism or of anthropopathism in the 
sacred Codex did not appear to agree with 
the divine majesty, they sometimes en- 
deavoured to remove, sometimes soften 
by interpretation." 

We must carefully follow his argument. Theargu- 

• raent. 

" You have, he says, " six hundred 
examples of this thing in Abu-Said ; nor 
is this new and peculiar to the Samaritans, 
since Onqelos, Saadias, Arabs Erpenius, 
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and other Jewish expositors follow the 

same rule." 

Creates a Observe, six hundred examples of deal- 
prejudice. 

ing with anthropomorphisms and anthro- 
popathisms by one man Abu-Said, then 
three others are mentioned by name, and 
finally an indefinite number of other Jewish 
expositors, each removing his share. 
impression The Pentateuch is not a large book, and 
the removal of six hundred multiplied in- 
definitely will not leave many examples 
of anthropomorphism or anthropopathism. 
This is the impression produced in the 
mind by his argument. 
The finish- Then comes the finishing touch. "Jam 
■■jam en en tibi loca, a Samaritanis hoc consilio 

tibi loca." 

correcta et adulterata" (Now behold for 
thyself the places corrected and adulterated 
by the Samaritans with this intention.) 
Misappre- The readers of the Essay, not being alive 

hension by 

readers to the peculiarity of his argument, naturally 

peraHa'r 88 conclude that after the amazing number 

pro0 ' of changes the Samaritans have made, 

there is no need for them to go over all 
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the passages. They have accepted the few 
instances which Gesenius here gives as 
specimens of the great multitude. 

The fact is that there are none besides The fact. 
what he mentions here. 

Not only so, but the passages themselves 
on any fair interpretation cannot be taken 
for removals or mitigations of anthropo- 
morphisms, &c. 

Here are the passages : — 

1. Exodus xv. 3, where "man" ('ish) is 
changed to " mighty man" (gibbdr). In 
Hebrew three words are used for " man " : 
one, methim (men), is only found in the plural ; Change of 
another, 'adham, is equivalent to homo Eighty 
and is sometimes opposed to 'ish, the word an ' 
found here, as homo is opposed to vir. The 
change here made then, and there is no 
doubt whatever that it has been made (the 
cadence of the Hebrew is spoiled by 
gibbdr), belongs to the Third Class of emen- 
dations which deals with any difficulty, real 
or fanciful, in words. The scribes of 
Northern Israel would not risk leaving 'ish. 
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2. Deuteronomy xxix. 19 consists in 
the apparently innocent enough difference 
between yeshan aph-Jhvh, "the anger of 
the Lord shall smoke," and yichar aph-Jhvh, 
" the anger of the Lord shall burn." 

change The verb 'dshan, to "smoke," only occurs 

of to 

"smoke," once again in the whole Pentateuch, but 

an unusual ° 

into a to hor ' chdrah, to "burn" or "kindle," is quite 
a common common, especially in connection with 
"anger." Here, then, is the reason of the 
change, the substitution of a common word 
for a rare one. In the light of this, where 
is even a shadow of removal of anthro- 
pomorphism or anthropopathism ? 

3. Deuteronomy xxxii. 18. In this 
passage Gesenius has inadvertently put 
tsdr, "rock," for 'el, "God"; the alleged 

a mere removal or mitigation is, however, in substi- 

change of 

chintoh. tuting mghdlelekha, " (which) glorified thee," 
for mechdlelekha, "(which) bare thee." 
English readers will notice that the only 
change in writing is h instead of ch ; the 
latter represents only one letter, but in 
Hebrew the change in writing is far less, 
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consisting of a very small opening in the 
left-hand upper corner of the letter for h. 
The pronunciation is very nearly the same, 
although the meaning is so different. There 
is every probability of a various reading Samaritan 

reading 

arising in these circumstances. When we g^iy 
investigate the probability as between 
Hebrew and Hebrew-Samaritan, we find 
that the latter was liable to err only in 
point of sound, for in the ancient Hebrew 
characters which the Samaritans used the 
letters he and cheth were very unlike. 
This third instance of Gesenius then 
vanishes into a mere various reading, with 
the probability on the side of the Hebrew- 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

4. Genesis xix. 12. Here for haanashim, 
" the men," the reading hammelakhim, " the 
angels," occurs in the Hebrew-Samaritan 
text. On consulting this passage we find 
the change has neither been made at verse 
10 nor verse 16 of the same chapter, 
either in the Hebrew-Samaritan text or 
in the Samaritan translation; so that the 
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The Samaritans leave the anthropomorphism at 

anthropo- 
morphism these verses and remove it from verse 12. 

at verse 12 

ludiTt No one will believe that the Samaritans 
andeeMes were so peculiar that when the expression 
at verse °i6. occurred at verse 10 it was unobjectionable, 

at verse 12 it became an anthropomorphism 

and must be removed, but at verse 16 again 

there is no objection. 

" Jam en tibi loca ! " Four of such quality ! 
This after the six hundred, &c. ! ! ! 

Comment fails, 
variety of We come now to other four examples of 

same clans. 

proof with a repetition of the same method 
of reasoning. 
same " To this class belongs," Gesenius goes 

method of 

reasoning. n to say, "that wherever in the sacred 
Codex God Himself, with no one intervening, 
is said to be dealing with men, coming 
down to the earth, &c, the Samaritans 
substitute 'angel of God.' So very often 
both classes of expositors, and in like 
manner Saadias from the Jews, but the 
Chaldaic paraphrasts had already preceded 
who used to employ the service of Memra 
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deyay, 'the divine word.' More sparingly 
so the Hebrew- Samaritan, but compare in 
the history of Balaam, Numbers xxii. 20, 
xxiii. 4, 5, 16." 

We shall return to the method of reason- The facts. 
ing. What are the facts ? Let us examine 
the history of Balaam. Take the following 
classes of passages : — 

1. Where no change is made and "angel" Four oases 

no change 

is not in the Hebrew text. ™ ade > ^, d 

Angel 
not in 
Num. xxii. 9. And God' came unto Balaam. Hebrew 

text 

„ „ 12. And God said unto Balaam. 

,, „ 28. And the Lord opened the mouth of 

the ass. 
„ „ 31. And the Lord opened the eyes of 

Balaam. 

Here are four instances in the same 
narrative where "angel" is not inserted 
in the Hebrew-Samaritan text nor, what 
is quite as important, in the Samaritan 
translation. 

What, according to Gesenius, are anthro- Anthropo- 

• -i •■ c\r\ i ••• morphisms 

pomorphisms in chap. xxii. 20, chap. xxm. 4, cannot 
5, 16, are not so in chap. xxii. 9, 12, 28, j°*^_ 
31. Surely no one can believe this. 



Where 
Hebrew 
and Heb.- 
Sam. have 
"angel." 



Inferences. 



Insertion 
not inten- 
tional. 



Inadver- 
tent in- 
sertion 
possible. 



Heb.-Sam. 
may repre- 
sent the 
original. 
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2. Where no change is made, and "angel" 
of God or of the Lord is in both Hebrew 
and Hebrew-Samaritan. Numbers xxii. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 34, 35— ten 
instances in all. 

3. Where the Hebrew omits "angel" 
but the Hebrew- Samaritan text has it. 
Gesenius has given them all in the pas- 
sages already cited. 

Now what are some of the inferences 
to be drawn from these facts ? 

First, the supposed insertion cannot be 
intentional, otherwise four cases would 
not be left unaltered. 

Second, where there is a regularly re- 
curring phrase in a short narrative, like 
" angel of the Lord " in these chapters, the 
tendency of a copyist would be to insert 
the word "angel." 

Third, where ten instances of the full 
phrase "angel of the Lord" or of God 
occur in this short history of Balaam, it is 
quite possible that the four instances of 
" angel " being added in the Hebrew- 
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Samaritan Pentateuch and the Samaritan 
translation may represent the original, and 
" angel " may have dropped out of the 
present Massoretic text. 

Fourth and last, the one thing abso- Anthropo- 

morphism 

lutely certain is that " angel" is not inserted avoided 
to avoid the appearance of anthropomor- 
phisms. 

The writer has examined numerous pas- Result of 

search for 

sages in the Pentateuch which appeared genuine 

° x x instances. 

to him to be instances of anthropomorph- ^°° e d 
isms or anthropopathisms. They were not 
altered either in the Hebrew-Samaritan or 
in the Samaritan translation. He does not 
propose to give those instances. There is 
a more convincing procedure. To make 
quite sure of genuine instances, he has ex- 
amined and gives here the results of the 
examination of those given by Canon Driver 
in the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 
7, 114, 121, 133, with the following results 
(see Literature of the Old Testament). The 
list is not exhausted here. What is given 
will be sufficient. 
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These will suffice to make it perfectly 
evident that neither Hebrew-Samaritan 
Pentateuch nor Samaritan translation have 
any characteristic of inserting " angel " to 
remove anthropomorphism or anthropo- 
pathism. How completely scholars have Effect 
been misled by this procedure of Gesenius scholars. 
can only be realised by one who has made 
this subject a special study. 

A few quotations are here given from ah have 

been 

the text-books upon which students have misled. 
to rely to show how thoroughly the very 
sources of knowledge have been affected. 
A consideration of the names here given 
will show that there was no bias in the 
minds of these scholars impelling them 
against the evidence of the Hebrew-Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. Its testimony would 
have been welcome to them. The positive 
harm that has been done may be somewhat 
realised by the statements of, among many 
others — 

Havernick, who in his Introduction to 
the] Pentateuch, English trans., 1850, page 
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436, says: "These things were communi- 
cated to their Pentateuch," i.e. among other 
things " the avoidance of anthropomor- 
phisms and anthropopathisms." The pro- 
noun " their " stands for the Samaritans. 

Again, in his Introduction to the Old 
Testament, English trans., 1850, page 359, 
he says : " It " (Samaritan translation of the 
Pentateuch), "like them" (the Targums), 
"is marked by a scrupulous paraphrasing 
of the Divine Name, an avoiding of anthro- 
popathies." 

Keil, Introduction to the Old Testament, 
English trans., 1869, vol. ii. page 277, in 
speaking of the Samaritan translation of 
the Pentateuch, says : " Only it imitates 
the manner of the Targums in the cir- 
cumlocutions for the divine names, in the 
removal of anthropomorphisms." 

S. Davidson, whose great change of 
opinion with regard to the Old Testament is 
well known, was influenced in like manner. 
In his Biblical Criticism, 1852, vol. i. page 
88, he says, quoting from Gesenius : " Again, 
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whatever savours of anthropomorphism or 
appears unsuitable to the divine majesty 
is either removed or softened." 

Bleek says, Introduction to Old Testa- 
ment, English trans., 1875, vol. ii. page 393, 
concerning the Hebrew-Samaritan Penta- 
teuch : " In the narratives of Divine ap- 
pearances it is not God Himself — Jehovah 
— who is mentioned as the Person appear- 
ing, even where this is the case in the 
Jewish text, but always an Angel." 

Konig. — The latest victim to Gesenius 
is Konig, who writes the article "Samari- 
tan Pentateuch" in Hastings' Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

All the encyclopaedias, including the Evidence 

of article 

Jewish, are similarly affected. To finish in Journal 

" of Sacred 

withal, and to indicate how thoroughly the utemture - 
readers of Gesenius have been misled, the 
reader is referred to an article, signed 
" W.E.T.," on the " Samaritan Pentateuch " 
in the Journal of Sacred Literature, New 
Series, vol. iv. 1853, edited by Dr. Kitto. 
This writer, who minutely examines 
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siienoe on Gesenius's Essay, passes the subject of the 

this subject 

eloquent, removal of anthropomorphisms and an- 
thropopathisms in absolute silence, thus 
showing how completely he too had been 
misled. This silence is eloquent. 

Another To make quite sure that we apprehend 

view-point. 

how such eminent scholars, and these only 
examples of all who, since Gesenius's Essay 
was written, have dealt with the subject, 
have gone so far astray, let us put the case 
in another way. Let us suppose the matter 
court of brought into a court of justice, and the 

justice. 

Samaritans put into the dock charged with 
having changed the anthropomorphisms 
and anthropopathisms in their sacred writ- 
ings — the Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Not guilty, They plead not guilty. We venture to 
proved. think that a complete alibi has been proved, 
so to speak, viz., the changes have not 
been made. With the exception of the few 
various readings which Gesenius used so 
disastrously, the anthropomorphisms and 
anthropopathisms are still there unchanged. 
Look now at the witnesses for the pro- 
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secution. The first is Abu-Said, a writer 
who lived in the eleventh century of 
our era. 

" You have six hundred examples of this Prejudice 

created. 

thing with Abu-Said," says Gesenius, i.e. 
changes of anthropomorphisms and an- 
thropopathisms. This was done by Abu- 
Said in an Arabic version about 1070 a.d. 
(see Keil's Introduction to Old Testament, 
English trans., 1870, vol. ii. p. 279). 

What proof does this afford of the No proof. 
delinquency of the Samaritans ? Just 
none. 

The next witness is the "Targum" or More 

prejudice. 

translation of the Hebrew into the Aramaic 
of Palestine, which goes under the name 
of Onqelos. There are many instances in 
Onqelos. But what proof does this give 
of the guilt of the Samaritans % Again, 
just none. 

Saadia, the next witness cited, who died 
942 a.d., was a learned Jewish expositor. 
What proof does his removal of anthro- More 

prejudice. 

pomorphisms and anthropopathisms give 
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against the Samaritans ? Again, neither 

more nor less than none ! 

More Similarly Erpenius. Lastly, " other ex- 

prejudice. 

positors of the Jews." What evidence 
is afforded by these of the guilt of the 
Samaritans ? Precisely none. 
cumu. But Abu-Said's six hundred instances, 

lative 

effect of multiplied by two to include those removed 

created - 1 •* 

prejudice, j^y Onqelos, by three to include those of 
Saadia, by four and indefinitely to include 
Erpenius and the other expositors who 
have removed these in dealing with the 
Pentateuch, create an impression in the 
mind of their wholesale removal, with what 
disastrous effects on scholarship and Bibli- 
cal science we have seen. Havernick, Keil, 
S. Davidson, Bleek, Konig, the encyclo- 
paedias are all victims to this peculiar 
method of clearing up difficulties. The 

-jam en child-like invitation, "Jam en tibi loca," 

tibi loca. " 

which follows, only makes their feet more 
fast in the stocks of pure prejudice. 

We leave comment to the reader. 

The same procedure is followed to prove 
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the alleged introduction of the word same pro- 
cedure 
"angel" by the Samaritans. withre- 

° J gard to 

The charge is made. Then the witnesses " an e el " 
are introduced — Samaritan expositors, Procedure. 
Jewish expositors, Saadia, specially men- 
tioned, and the " Chaldaic paraphrasts." 

After these witnesses have operated, 
Abu-Said's six hundred, &c, still being 
in mind to drive their evidence home, 
Gesenius blandly says, " Parcius ita Hebrseo- ■• Parana!" 
Samaritanus." "More sparingly" indeed! 

But not only have the Samaritans been witnesses 

for pro- 

proved innocent of so grave a charge ; the ^ t c e u d ti f o n r 
very witnesses cited against them must defence - 
now be put into the witness-box in their 
defence. 

Although that a man's neighbours be all Nature of 

° ° evidence 

guilty of certain conduct by no means behalf" 
proves him to be guilty, that fact, if the 
man is proved innocent, is a striking tes- 
timony to his character ; for in the face 
of strong temptation he has held fast his 
integrity in the matter. 

This is the true position of the Samari- 
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Fidelity tans in regard to their Pentateuch. The 

under 

temptation " six hundred" of Abu- Said and the other 

proved. 

indefinite numbers, as well as the wholesale 
introduction of "angel" and "memra" 
(word), are all just so many evidences that 
although for two thousand years at least 
the tendency was to remove or soften such 
anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms, 
the Samaritans were faithful to their trust. 
Deserve Instead of being traduced, they deserve 

highest 

credit. the highest credit, on the evidence of these 
witnesses, for faithfulness in preserving 
their sacred writings. 



CHAPTEE IV 

PENTATEUCHS AND CENTRAL SANCTUARY 

When did Samaritans receive Deuteronomy 
and the rest of the Pentateuch 1 

We now come to what Gesenius stigma- /«»- 

sissima 

tises as a famosissima adulteratio on the <«**&»- 
part of the Samaritans. 

The Samaritans, as is well known, have Germm 

instead 

the reading Gerizim instead of Ebal in ofEbai. 
Deut. xxvii. 4. The passage runs, " Therefore 
it shall be when ye be gone over Jordan, 
that ye shall set up these stones, which I 
command you this day, in Mount Ebal, and 
thou shalt plaister them with plaister ; " v. 
5, " And there shalt thou build an altar unto 
the Lord thy God, an altar of stones : thou 
shalt not lift up any iron tool upon them." 

In this passage, instead of Ebal, the 
Samaritans read Gerizim. To arrive at 
the truth of the matter is difficult. When 

67 
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scholars scholars of the rank of Kennicot advocate 

divided. 

the originality of the Samaritan reading, 
one would think that a sense of justice 
would prevent one from rashly charging the 
Samaritans with intentionally changing 
their sacred book. Konig's article on the 
Samaritan Pentateuch in Hastings' Dic- 
tionary of the Bible should be seen, and 
the fact of even one mention in Jewish 
writings of a various reading of G-erizim 
for Ebal in this passage noted. That there 
should be even one mention of such a thing 
in such a quarter is, to say the least, re- 
markable. The Samaritans, it is obvious, 
could have built their temple on Mount 
Ebal instead of Mount Gerizim had there 
been any advantage in that, as the moun- 
tains were quite near each other. The 
safer to safer course in the state of evidence is 

refrain 

makin to re f ram from making charges against 
aga[n»t 3 either Jew or Samaritan. 
samaritao. But with regard to the chief problem of 
outstand- t he present day — the authenticity and 

ing fact in a J ■> 

crlif °sm!° authority of the Pentateuch and its true 
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place in the history and development of 
the kingdom of Israel, and the later king- 
doms of Israel and Judah — the unanimity 
of the Hebrew-Samaritan and Hebrew 
Pentateuch in bearing witness to the Thecon- 

trolling 

Shechem district having been selected by factor is a 

° •> fact which 

Moses for the promulgation of the Law a S b ig dl v s £ ut " 

is a fact of outstanding importance — one shechTm^ 

of the controlling factors in settling the Deuter- 
onomy. 

problem. 

This fact when truly realised practically 
destroys that current view of the origin of 
the Pentateuch which places it either in or 
after the time of the Exile. It seems also 
to reduce the theory, that Deuteronomy 
was first written in the time of Josiah, to 
an impossibility. 

This fact can be weighed aright by asking, where is 

Jerusalem 

Where is Jerusalem in Deuteronomy ? The iiDeuter- 

•i onomy ? 

answer is, Nowhere ; the very name is 
absent. 

From the point of view of criticism, then, 
the fact that both Hebrew and Hebrew- 
Samaritan Pentateuchs unite in signally 
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honouring the district of Shechem, a part 
of Northern Israel embracing both Ebal 
and Gerizim, reduces the question between 
Ebal and Gerizim to nothing. Where is 
Jerusalem 1 Ephraim is much in evidence. 
central Where is the city of David? A central 

sanctuary. 

sanctuary, advocated in Josiah's time with- 
out reference to Jerusalem, is a glaring 
anachronism ; such a central sanctuary 
emphasising the claims of Ephraim, as is 
here done by both Jew and Samaritan, 
completely ignoring Jerusalem, is, on any 
sound principles of historical criticism, 
so improbable as to amount to an im- 
This possibility. Yet this has been the ac- 
sanctuary cepted theory since Robertson Smith's time 

theory, 

and in with many scholars; see Canon Driver on 

Josian a ^ 

bem'and tne question in the Introduction to his 
advocated. Commentary on Deuteronomy, International 
Series, where the case is put in its strongest 
form consistent with the acceptance of the 
truth of Christianity. See also Harper in 
Expositors' Bible, Introduction to Deuter- 
onomy. 
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The theory in a nutshell is that Deuter- 
onomy originated in the time of Josiah, and 
was promulgated in the interests of 
centralisation of worship at a central 
sanctuary. Surely a stranger way of 
advocating so great a revolution was never 
planned. 

A prophetic writer, according to theory, The theory 

in the 

puts all these words into the mouth of Jjs^ of 
Moses, yet never makes him mention Jeru- 
salem as the place where men ought to 
worship, this too in the time of Josiah, 
having in possession the history of David, 
Solomon, as well as the intervening kings 
of Israel and Judah. A prophet is writing 
with all the enthusiasm and passion for 
God and righteousness, with the consuming 
earnestness for the good of the people so 
manifest in Deuteronomy, in the interests 
of a central sanctuary, and there is not 
only no Jerusalem, but, in face of schism 
and the prophetic utterances of Hosea, the 
place of that central sanctuary is left 
indefinite while the weight of influence is 
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thrown into the Northern Kingdom. The 
Shechem district is singled out for the 
honour of having the Law first promulgated 
within its borders. To this with perfect 
unanimity Jew and Samaritan testify, 
suppose Let us test the theory with regard to the 

the theory 

true, what Samaritans. Suppose it true that Deuter- 

follows ! x x 

onomy was first written in Josiah's time. 
It follows that the Samaritans would then 
have received it, for it is scarcely credible 
that Josiah's reforming zeal should have ex- 
Deuter- tended to Samaria as recorded in 2 Kings 

onomy 

would be xxiii. 15-20, while he kept them in ignorance 

in posses- ■"• ° 

Samaritans °^ that Law which had made so profound 
""'"' an impression on himself, and on the 
authority of which he was also acting. 

It follows that the Samaritans, having 

received this book of Deuteronomy, would 

have been in possession of it when the 

impossible Babylonian Exiles returned. Can we 

for the J 

toTave tails believe that any people having in their 

the e rl- d possession a book like Deuteronomy, and 

books! 18 having been treated so ignominiously as 

they were by the returned Exiles, would 
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have waited for the remaining four books 
of the Law and have received them from 
such a quarter? We are looking at the 
theory from the point of view of the effect 
of Deuteronomy upon the Samaritans. 

Look again at it from the point of view Product™, 

A in J osiali s 

of its production by a prophetic writer in ^l^ . 
Josiah's time. Not only is the whole jSmTy. 
history of the people subsequent to the 
time of Moses ignored, except, as is 
asserted, in certain cryptic utterances called 
prophecies ; not only is Jerusalem and its 
history erased completely from the mind of 
the prophet as far as written word is 
concerned, he advocating centralisation of 
worship at one sanctuary, while there is not 
one word about Zion ; not only is this done, 
but, if possible, a greater psychological 
impossibility is afterwards accomplished 
when, according to the theory, the remaining 
four books of the Law are published. 
With the possible exception of the story of ^ { 8 j£°* r 
Melchizedek, King of Salem, no mention is J^to'the 
made of Jerusalem. In all the long history w^ookL 
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No men- of Israel no legend nor interesting incident 

tion of ° B 

fn er them em nas attached any observance of the Law to 
Jerusalem ; not one. Place after place is 
visited by patriarchs. Incidents grave and 
joyous are given with inimitable effect; 
never a whisper of Jerusalem. " If I forget 
thee, oh Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. If I do not remember 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy." Place after place in north 
and south is singled out, but not one word 
about Jerusalem. It certainly appears to 
Theory be forgotten. A theory which requires 
wMin" p faith in the possibility of such books as 
these four having been compiled after 
Deuteronomy and after Josiah's time is 
bankrupt with no assets. 



assets. 



CHAPTER V 

SAMARITAN TRANSLATION AND 
SEPTUAGINT 

Let us now consider the evidence of the Evidence 

o i n tt i °^ Samari- 

Samantan translation of the Hebrew- tan trans- 
lation. 

Samaritan Pentateuch in connection with the 
theory of the late reception of that Pen- 
tateuch. One of the settled results of the 
Exile in Babylon was the destruction 
among the Jews of idolatry and the incep- 
tion of a superstitious reverence for the 
name Jehovah. . This took the form of an Name 

. n Jehoyah. 

avoidance of the pronunciation of the 
name. The Jews substituted for it the word 
Adhonai (Lord). The Targum of Onqelos 
used the word or contraction yeyd. The 
Syriac translation used Mdryd (Lord). The 
Septuagint used Kurios or ho Kurios (Lord). 
Among other evidences of early date the no 8U b- 

° J stitute in 

Samaritan translation has used no substi- f^^on 

65 E "" '"' 
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tute for the name Jehovah. It is written 
in full wherever it occurs (for proof see 
the Samaritan translation, passim). It fol- 
lows, therefore, that whatever the pronun- 
Name ciation of the name may have been (and the 

Jehovah 

in u»e last word has not vet been said on that 

when *> 

wasmade n pronunciation), the Samaritans do not hesi- 
tate to use it. This follows from the 
popular nature of the translation and the 
purposes for which it must have been 
made. Views may differ within certain 
limits concerning these purposes, but the 
fixed and certain fact of Jhvh being 
written invariably and in full wherever it 
occurs in the Hebrew-Samaritan text con- 
clusively proves the early date of the trans- 
No shrink- lation. This also follows from the fact 

ing from 

anthropo- that, as we have seen, the word "angel 

morphisms 

or an- or memra (word) is not inserted in the 

thropo- * ' 

pathisms. s amar itan translation, as it is frequently, 
but by no means always, in the Targum of 
Onqelos, oftener in the Jerusalem Targum 
and that of Jonathan Ben Uziel (for proof 
see these Targums and the Samaritan 
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translation). Nor are there circumlocutions, 
such as occur in all these, e.g. for the simple 

directness 

" spirit of God " (Genesis i. 2) : (1) Onqelos; a ",* faith { - 
(2) Jonathan Ben Uziel ; (3) the Jerusalem {£"£££ 
Targum has : — (1) Onqelos, "the Spirit from SS^dtte. 
the presence of Yeyd " ;— (2) and (3) " Spirit 
of mercies from the presence of Yeyd," to 
be found in the Samaritan translation. See 
these works, passim. Another typical in- 
stance will be found in Gen. vii. 16 : " And 
Jehovah shut him in." Here the Hebrew- 
Samaritan and Samaritan translations have 
the same expression, but Onqelos introduces 
"by the word" (memra), Jonathan Ben 
Uziel, " the word of Jehovah," while the 
Jerusalem Targum has the later phrase 
"his word that of Yeyd," the latter an 
idiomatic Aramaic expression. These are 
proofs of the most tangible kind that the 
Samaritan translation was made early. 
The atmosphere is quite different from Atmos- 

phere 

that of the Targums. There is an exact- differs 

from 

ness, yet freedom from superstitious dread, ^ b a ato m8 
which is quite refreshing to the reader 
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and from 

Septua- 

gint. 



This con- 
clusion is 
confirmed 
by the 
structure 
of the 
Samaritan 
language 
or dialect. 



The philo- 
logical 
problem 
threefold. 



after he has been dealing with the Tar- 
gums. 

The fact that the proper name Jehovah 
is not used in the Septuagint, but the 
translation of Adhonai, the Jewish sub- 
stitute for it, i.e. Kurios or ho Kurios, is a 
proof that the Samaritan translation was 
not only anterior but long anterior to the 
Greek. The superstition and dread which 
prompt such a change do not spring up 
in a night. 

Structure of Samaritan Language. — This 
language is a very curious precipitate of 
Hebrew and Aramaic tinged with Assyrian 
Aramaic. These elements have not be- 
come fused, and therefore on philological 
grounds it is perfectly certain that the 
amalgamation is recent. These philo- 
logical laws are now known to work with 
as great certainty as any laws of physics 
quite independently of the will of any 
individual. 

The philological problem is one of this 
kind ; — to ascertain the elements of th e 
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language ; to ascertain whether these are 
recent or newly thrown together ; finally, 
to ascertain the historical circumstances 
under which this union of elements could 
have taken place. 

The staple of the language is Aramaic. Aramaic 

element 

This is seen throughout nouns, pronouns, predomi- 
verbs and particles. It is particularly 
evident, for example, in the 3rd plur. fern, 
perfect, which ends in yod. 

But the Hebrew influence is as evident. Hebrew 

element as 

It is seen in vocabulary, accidence and evident. 
syntax. It pervades the whole. Three 
points may be noticed : (1) the frequent use 
of the Hebrew article ; (2) predominance of 
Hebrew termination of the plur. masc. 
ending im in nouns ; (3) the 1st pers. sing, 
of the perfect is frequently written with ti, 
the ending of the Hebrew 1st sing, perf., 
instead of t, as in Aramaic and Assyrian- 
Aramaic. Were it not for the use of both 
Hebrew and Aramaic terminations in 
nouns and adjectives, one would be dis- 
posed to ask, Should not the cases where 
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the vowel letter is written rule the others, 
and all the 1st sing, perfects in ancient 
Samaritan be pronounced as in Hebrew ? 
Assyrian- The Assyrian-Aramaic element is seen in 

Aramaic 

element, the prefix of the 3rd plur. fern, imperfect, 
which is yod, as in Biblical Aramaic, Arabic 
and Ethiopic. Ordinary Aramaic has n, 
while Hebrew has t. The same yod is present 
in the Targums of Onqelos, &c. Whether 
we call it Assyrian- Aramaic or Chaldee does 
not greatly matter. We need a distinct 
name for this distinct element. But Assy- 
rian-Aramaic is more scientific, as it indi- 
cates the probable home and origin of 

Keasonof this particular branch of Aramaic. That 

its being 

found in it is found in Western Syria also is easily 

Western J J 

westem th " accounted for by the policy of the Assy- 
Syna ' rians in transplanting whole populations 
from one country to another. In arriving 
at a conclusion on this subject two factors 
ought to weigh with us : (1) The Jews un- 
doubtedly were in Babylonia, and the par- 
ticular form of Aramaic found in their 
Targums, in Ezra and Nehemiah and in 
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the Aramaic portions of Daniel, has the yod 
in the 3rd plur. fern, imperfect. (2) The 
Samaritan colonists were without doubt 
transplanted from Babylonia, and, besides 
the great similarity of pronouns, share 
this 3rd plur. fern, imperfect with these. 
These should undoubtedly carry weight. 
There is a third extremely valuable wit- z eD jirii 

inscrip- 

ness and available means of comparison turns, see 
with these, viz., the Zenjirli inscriptions (see f°^lt ic 
Cooke's North Semitic Inscriptions). These ^,"*~ 
inscriptions show the same influences on i903° r ' 
Aramaic as are seen on Hebrew and Aramaic 
in the Samaritan language, and are de- 
monstrably the same as the peculiar form 
of Aramaic embodied in what is called 
Biblical Aramaic. Not only so, but we 
have in the second inscription, numbered 
62 in the work referred to, what mav be a "living 

J witness. 

called a living witness to the influences 
which moulded the language of the inscrip- 
tions, viz., the evidence of Bar-rekub, the 
son of Panammu, King of Yadi, line 16 : 
" Moreover, my father Panammu died while 
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Death of following his lord Tiglath-pileser, King of 

King a ± o 

kTmSath- Assyria, in the camp." Here we have exactly 
oamp. rs the same influences indicated as wrought 
in Samaria, and we find the effect upon 
the language, making the necessary changes, 
Assyrian- to be similar. This also throws light upon 
type of the Palmyrene speech of later days. The 

Palmyrene J r J 

district, wholesale transportation of the inhabitants 

Norman- of Babylonia into all these countries, which 

English. was part of the settled policy of the AsSy- 
Reasons 

for use rians, bore its fruit in these changes of the 

of term ' & 

AramST" Aramaic language of Western and North- 
western Syria into Assyrian-Aramaic. We 
need have no hesitation then in admitting 
these as evidence of the Assyrian- Aramaic 
element in Samaria. With regard to the 
name Assyrian- Aramaic, scholars might use 
it on two grounds : (1) we use the term 
Assyrian to include the language of Babylon ; 
(2) Assyrian influence through the changes 
of population would be recognised. A third 
reason might be given, viz., the Biblical 
term is Aramith, " Aramaic," and it is a 
misrepresentation of what the Bible itself 
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says to call it Chaldee. The Bible says 
that the kasdim (Chaldeans) spoke it (Dan. 
ii. 4), which is very different. We shall 
understand, then, by Assyrian- Aramaic that 
type which, from the consensus of the evi- 
dence indicated, was represented by Baby- 
lonian or Assyrian. As we would expect, 
this type of Aramaic, judging from the 
Egyptian papyri, became the official language 
of the Persian government after the fall 
of Babylon. But by whatever name we 
call it, one thing is certain, namely, that the 
Samaritan was largely influenced by it. 

We have, then, these three elements (1) 
Aramaic, (2) Hebrew, (3) Assyrian- Aramaic, 
in a state of imperfect fusion. Sometimes 
a Hebrew termination is used, sometimes 
an Aramaic. At one time a Hebrew 
article, at another the emphatic state of 
the Aramaic noun is used. The pronouns 
and parts of the Assyrian-Aramaic verb 
are demonstrably used. The syntax is 
permeated with the Hebrew type of ex- 
pression, even making allowance for the 
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fact that it is the translation of a Hebrew 
book with which we are dealing. 
Samaritan Now philologists know that this state 

translation , . . 

at foun- oi things could not Ions continue. Aramaic 

tain-head ° 

tan Samari must gi ye wa y to Hebrew or Hebrew to 
Aramaic, unless something happens to 
fix the language at that stage, and, so to 
speak, stereotype it. Nothing that we 
know has done this except the Samaritan 
translation itself. Therefore, this trans- 
lation stands at the fountain-head of 
the language, and came into existence just 
at that time and no other. It itself fixed 
this language, and became the mental and 
spiritual food of that nation. It came to 
be regarded with the same reverence and 
love as the original Hebrew-Samaritan, 
and, as we have seen, the assertion that 
they wilfully changed it is quite without 
foundation in fact, 
when did When, then, did this combination, in all 
Mwe'hav"' its crudeness of Aramaic, Hebrew and 
Samaritan Assyrian- Aramaic, come into existence ? 

Penta- J 

teuch, The answer must be that it was made 
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shortly after the Samaritan colonists come into 

existence ? 

settled in Samaria. No one can dogmatise 
as to any exact time, but it must have 
been long enough to give opportunity of 
buying and selling and social intercourse 
with the Hebrew element in the land, and 
the Aramaic element which had probably 
rushed in to seize the depopulated land 
(wherever it came from, it was there), so 
as to fashion and mould and mint that 
mixture of languages into what we find 
in the Samaritan translation of the Penta- 
teuch — just so long as was required for 
that and no longer; for as surely as we 
allow more time, so surely would the crude interval 

between 

elements change, and the exact state of gjj™}^ 
crudeness embodied in that translation be f^fo^X 
changed. Hence, it is absolutely certain s hort a CT 
that the interval between the union of 
these elements and the precipitation of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch was short. 

The time which elapsed between the 2 Kings 

xvii. solves 

coming of the Samaritan colonists into theprob- 
Samaria and their getting the Hebrew- 
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Samaritan Pentateuch would be quite 
ample to account for the peculiarities of 
the language : (1) Common Aramaic is 
accounted for by the inrush of surrounding 
population into the depopulated land of 
Samaria ; (2) Hebrew is accounted for by 
the common people left behind, when the 
exiles were carried away ; (3) Assyrian- 
Aramaic is accounted for by the Samaritan 
colonists themselves ; (4) the stage of im- 
perfect fusion of these elements bears 
witness to the urgency of the translation 
of the Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch, that 
the lions might be got rid of, by observing 
the " manner of the God of the land " ; (5) 
the extreme accuracy and close following 
of the original is another element in the 
problem which confirms the testimony of 
the above data ; (6) when to these is added 
evidence from the changes in the Hebrew- 
Samaritan Pentateuch itself, they form a 
phalanx of witnesses for the Hebrew- 
Samaritan Pentateuch having been re- 
ceived, and translated at about the time 
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of Hezekiah, which only requires to be Received 

and trans- 
realised to be quite convincing. At no Jated about 

x ° Hezekiah s 

later time do the requisite contemporary time - 
elements exist. 

Here we may draw attention to another connection 
set of facts which demand explanation, viz., septuagint 

and 

that " set " which is connected with the pbre w 

text. 

relation of the Hebrew Samaritan and its 
translation to the Pentateuchal part of the 
Septuagint. The term "set" is used de- 
signedly, because the facts must be taken 
together. We can no more deal with them 
separately than we can take off a man's 
head and have the man. 

Briefly they are these : (1) We have a Hebrew- 

Samaritan 

vast number of various readings, for the an <i 

° Septuagint 

most part of a trifling nature, in which the 
Hebrew-Samaritan and Septuagint agree 
against the present Hebrew text ; (2) we 
have also a very great number where the 
Hebrew-Samaritan agrees with the Hebrew 
text against the Septuagint ; (3) we have 
a number of passages where the Hebrew- 
Samaritan is against both Hebrew text 



against 
Hebrew 
text, &c. 
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and Septuagint; (4) long passages are 
found in Hebrew-Samaritan which are 
neither in Hebrew text nor in Septuagint ; 
(5) an important passage is transferred in 
the Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch from 
chapter xxx. in the Hebrew text and Septua- 
gint to chapter xxvi. between verses 35 
and 36. For discussion of this see below. 
Har- This whole set of facts is exactly as one 



momses 



with might expect from the origin of the Samari- 



XVII 



tans and the circumstances in which they 

received their Pentateuch. 

The exemplar from which their revised 

copy was received must have been of the 
Rece™™ type of the Northern Kingdom. The 
teuch nta " ordinary errors of copyists would arise. 
been of But the comparatively small number of 

Northern 

Kingdom, these and their unimportant nature tells 
of the care even then exercised in the 
copying of the "Law." Let the student 
note that the copy in the possession of 
the Samaritans must have been that of the 
Northern Kingdom, for it was " the manner 
of the God of the land " where they were 
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living, and whom they believed to be sending 
the lions upon them with whom they were 
concerned. Their own old gods were of 
more importance to them than any in the 
Southern Kingdom, as the narrative of an 
apparently living witness (see "unto this 
day") proves (2 Kings xvii. 41). 



CHAPTER VI 

NOTABLE FACTORS 

Let us now try to realise certain facts, 

for nothing is more against true criticism 

than the want of such a realisation. 

Finding of (1) The first important fact is the find- 
Book of , ni-r»if»i-r i ttmi • 

the Law, ing of the Book of the Law by Hilkiah the 

622-21 B.C. ° J 

priest, recorded in 2 Kings, chapter xx., 
with its effect upon King Josiah. This 
happened in 622-21 B.C. 
Eeiic9 of (2) From data afforded by the books of 

Wilder- 

neas Kings we know that relics belonging to 

journey in 

Hezekiah's the time f Moses in the Wilderness 

time. 

existed in the time of Hezekiah. The 
brazen serpent had become an object of 
worship, and Hezekiah destroyed it, calling 
it a " piece of brass " (2 Kings xviii. 4). 
,.,,,... (3) Moses died, according to the re- 

Moses and ceived chronology, about 1451 b.c. For 

Josiah. 80 



Only 830 
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our present purpose a century or two more 
or less does not matter, so that we may 
provisionally accept that chronology. Only 
830 years separate the death of Moses 
from Josiah. 

(4) We have MSS. of the whole Bible mss. exist 

over 1500 

written in the fourth century, that is, we years old. 
have MSS. over 1500 years old. 

We have seen that it was impossible for 
Deuteronomy to have been first published 
in Josiah's time, and equally impossible for Therefore 

autograph 

the whole Pentateuch to have been received ™py of 

Moses 

afterwards by the Samaritans. There is v^um*' 

nothing impossible, then, for " the Book of time* 

the Law of Moses " to have been the very 

copy in which Moses wrote. The phrase 

heyadh Moshe, literally "by the hand of 

Moses " (2 Chronicles xxxiv. 14), would in 

this case acquire fresh interest. The 

MSS. would not be 900 years old. 

When we face the difficulty, about which No diffi- 
culty about 
so much has been made, concerning the finding the 

' ° Book of 

finding the Book of the Law, there appears the Law- 
to be none. Nothing is more likely in 

F 
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itself than that some priest in charge of 
the Temple should have hid this venerable 
book during the mad persecution of 
Manasseh, and been himself murdered 
without having been able to disclose its 
secret to any reliable trustee. Then, in the 
renovation of the Temple, Hilkiah finds it. 
The effect upon Josiah is adequately ex- 
plained by the appearance of this ancient 
document. It would be like the voice of 
Moses calling from the dead. 
Possi- From this authentic document the Law 

bilities : 

re-issue f Moses would be re-issued. 

of Law. 

Autograph In point of fact, as a possibility nothing 

copy of 

Moaes forbids the very autograph copy of Moses 
re<Sv b ed n fr° m coming into possession of even Ezra, 
by Ezra - the " Scribe." The Babylonians would take 
possession of it with the other spoils of the 
Temple. We know how careful they were 
to preserve such antiquities. Ezra was in 
high favour with the authorities. His 
labours in copying and editing in the new 
characters which the exiles must have used 
in their ordinary intercourse with their 
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conquerors are matters of common know- 
ledge. His very title, the " Scribe," marks 
him out. 

One may point out that less than a Less than 

1000 years 

thousand years separated Moses from Ezra ; between 

J x Ezra and 

not so long as the interval between this Moses - 
date and the death of Mohammed, 632 A.r>. 
There is just as much and iust as little New 

J J Koran 

possibility of introducing a new Koran j? possible 

J. t/ o to-day as a 

among Mohammedans to-day as there was f^ 
of introducing a new Pentateuch in the tiSe." 
time of Ezra. The one fixed idea in the 
minds of the Jewish exiles was that all 
their misfortunes were the result of their 
not obeying the old Pentateuch — the 
"Law." All the powers of the returning 
exiles were directed towards knowing and 
keeping that "Law." This is true of the Fixed idea 

was of 

influential men, who could sway the people, ^"p^s" 
who could keep them weeping, shivering in D ' ^ aw ' 
the cold and rain, because they had not makmglt - 
obeyed this Law. These men and their 
followers were the last to have tampered 
with the " Sacred Deposit." 
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Manasseh Nor would the fleeing Manasseh, the 

son-in- 

salbaiiat g ran dson of a high priest of the Jews, have 

knowledge been ignorant of the fraud that had been 

°'W" perpetrated, had such been the case, by 

these returning priests. The idea that this 

man was the first to cause the Samaritans 

to adopt the "Law," which they had not 

yet received, and which he must have 

known to be a fraud had it been so, is 

impossi- utterly repugnant to common sense and at 

bilities in . . .,.,.. 

human variance with the possibilities of human 



nature. 



nature. 



state of We do not know directly the state of 

text in 

Northern the text of the Pentateuch which the 

kingdom. 

Northern kingdom possessed. That king- 
dom separated from Judah between 300 
and 350 years before the finding of the 
value Law in Josiah's time. The Samaritan 

of Heb.- 

sam. for Pentateuch can only supply us with such 
criticism. m f orm ation after all allowance has been 
made for revision and alterations for 
practical purposes under the Assyrian 
censor. Some of these have been already 
indicated. 
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Making due allowance for such, making various 

readings 

also allowance for the possible or even 1 a £ t ° e umu " 
certain issue of a pure text from the Book 250ylars 
of the Law found by Hilkiah, then from 
the time of Rehoboam to the exile of the 
Northern kingdom, a period of about 250 
years elapsed, during which the scribes of 
the Northern kingdom were copying the 
Law, and in the process peculiarities of 
the Northern dialect of Hebrew were sure influence 

of 

to creep in. Some of these are known Northern 

x kingdom. 

and have already been referred to as 
existing in the Hebrew-Samaritan text, 
but erroneously labelled " Samaritanisms " 
by Gesenius. During this period there 
would be the usual number of various 
readings developed in the recension of 
the Law used in the Northern kingdom. 
These would be revised under the scrutiny 
of the Assyrian lynx-eyed scholars thor- 
oughly skilled in dealing with "Texts," 
although they had never hitherto dealt 
with anything so momentous as the 
"Text" of this Revelation of the nature 
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and name of " Him with whom we have 

to do." 

sub- After 722 B.C., when the Northern king- 

sequent 
course of d m fell, this Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch 

Heb.-Sam. ' 

text. went on its own way in independence of 
either Jewish or Alexandrian influence. 
What is the ground for saying this % Not 
the authority of Gesenius, but the authority 
of the facts which he so laboriously brought 
together in his painstaking essay (see 
above). 

Trans- As an illustration let us examine in some 

posed 

passage iu detail one very striking proof, merely men- 

toToh" tioned above, of the independence of the 

AJtoof' Hebrew-Samaritan Recension, which is 

i, specie- found in the place of specifications, position, 

cations, 

J**- 1 .:? 1 and service of the Altar of Incense. In 

2, Position, 

3 X se. 6 vice, both the Hebrew text and Septuagint these 
" x " 7 " 10 ' are all given at the beginning of chap. xxx. 
1-10 of Exodus, and are evidently not in 
their original places, because this Golden 
Altar stood in the Holy Place along with 
the Golden Candlestick and the Table of 
Shewbread. The specifications of these 
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are given in chap. xxv. 23-39, and their 
position in the Holy Place is mentioned 
in chap. xxvi. 35. Either of these chapters, 
then, would have been the place for the 
specifications and position of the Altar of 
Incense, and the Hebrew- Samaritan has the 
ten verses very appropriately in chap. xxvi. 
between verses 35 and 36. Had the septuagint 
Septuagint been dependent on the Hebrew- pendent on 
Samaritan text, it is obvious that they 
would have left the specifications of this 
Altar where that text has them. On the Heb.-sam. 
other hand, had the Samaritans been denton 

Septuagint 

dependent either on the Septuagint or £^ ebrew 
Massoretic text they would not have 
ventured to make so great a change ; for 
although the specifications would have 
come in better at the end of chap. xxv. 
and the position of the Altar where the 
Hebrew-Samaritan places the whole passage, 
viz., xxvi. 35, yet the service of the Altar 
and the putting of the blood of the atone- 
ment once a year upon the horns come in 
better in chap. xxx. In the Massoretic 
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Probable text, then, one may gather that after the 

reason of " 

Ma S3 oretic construction of the Tabernacle in the 

order. 

wilderness, the passages (1) xxx. 1-5, con- 
taining the specifications, and (2) xxx. 6, 
telling the position, were brought to the 
same place as the important passage xxx. 
7-10 giving the service of the Altar. This 
would tend to emphasise the service of the 
Altar. 1 There may be a connection between 
this emphasis and the death of Nadab and 
Abihu in connection with the service of 
this Altar (Lev. x. 1 ff. ). What we have been 
considering here can be followed quite well 
in the English Bible. Let the reader take 
the first ten verses of the thirtieth chapter 
of Exodus and note how well the specifica- 
tions come in after chapter xxv. verse 39, 
or after chapter xxvi. verse 35. 

1 Altar of Incense, Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch, Exod. 
xxvi. between vv. 35 and 36 ; Hebrew text, xxx. 1-10. If one 
might hazard a reason for the difference between the 
present Hebrew text and the Septuagint on the one hand 
and the Hebrew-Samaritan on the other, two solutions 
of the problem present themselves — the first, that the 
Northern kingdom, while the calf-worship was adopted, 
built and furnished their principal sanctuaries with some 
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But one can scarcely dogmatise on the 

subject of insertion or transposition,- for, as 

has been said, the Jews may have in later 

times adopted a system of reference and 

written such passages only once. Such a 

system would undoubtedly have saved a 

good deal of writing, but would ultimately 

lead to confusion. 

One thing is clear, the Hebrew-Samaritan inde- 
pendence 

text took its own independent course, g f a ^ e £;" xt 



evident. 



regard for the Mosaic institutions, in which case the 
making of the Altar of Incense would come immediately 
after the Golden Candlestick and the Table of Shewbread. 
This would not be observed until the setting of these in 
the Holy Place, when the absence of the Altar of Incense 
would be remarked and the specifications of it be removed 
to the place they now occupy in the Hebrew-Samaritan 
Pentateuch ; but along with this they did what was very 
natural under the circumstances — they removed the in- 
structions for the service of the Altar as well from its true 
place in chapter xxx. This latter circumstance proves 
the removal. 

The other solution is that the alteration was carried out 
under the Assyrian censor, who found that the furnishings 
of the Holy Place were not completed when the Table of 
Shewbread and the Golden Candlestick were put in their 
respective places. In making the change, verses 7-10 of 
chapter xxx. were transferred also, which change again 
would be a proof that the Massoretic text has preserved 
the more ancient record. 
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Skill 
shown 
in trans- 
posed or 
inserted 



Same 
Penta- 
teuch in 
Northern 
Israel and 
Judah. 



Did not 
originate 
in David's 
time nor 
Solomon's. 



neither following nor followed by Septuagint 
nor Hebrew text. As we have seen, an 
adequate cause for these insertions and 
transpositions is the insistence of the Assy- 
rian-Hebrew scholars that everything be 
clear ; but this does not quite explain the 
extraordinary fitness with which the pas- 
sages have as it were been woven into the 
context. 

In spite, however, of all these differences, 
the Pentateuch of the Samaritan, the Septu- 
agint, and the Jews are practically identical, 
and that identity leads to this conclusion, 
that the very same Pentateuch was in 
possession of both Northern and Southern 
kingdoms. Further, the same argument 
(see above) which makes it impossible for 
one who realises the historical situation 
to believe that in post-Exilic, Exilic, or in 
Josiah's time a book could have been com- 
piled having no reference to Jerusalem as 
the place of the Central Sanctuary, applies 
equally to the time of David and Solomon. 
The very fact of a great centre having 
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at last been found at Jerusalem must have 
given prominence to it as such a centre. 
If there is anything, except pure fancy, 
in the idea that some one put Deuteronomy 
into the mouth of Moses long after his 
death, that person must have been able 
to make him point to Jerusalem as the 
" place where men ought to worship." That 
this is not done makes it quite evident 
that the "Law" was drawn up neither in 
the time of David nor Solomon. 

This takes us to within 480 years from we stand 

here 

the Exodus, no further distant than the within 

480 years 

time of Henry V. or Chaucer from the l^* 6 
present. Surely no one can believe that *gt ear 
an unauthentic account of great national o/to 7 

Chaucer. 

events within the national consciousness, criticism 

must be 

such as are attested directly or indirectly ^ m 
by every piece of extant Hebrew writing, 
could have been palmed off on the people 
either at the time of Solomon or at any 
time during these 480 years. Conceive 
what it means ! Imagine a great work in 
English describing such events which had 



on 
common 
sense. 
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happened no further distant than that 

period foisted on us in the name of some 

Historical famous man, with burdensome laws attached 

criticism 

required, to it; the very idea that it could be re- 
The ceived is preposterous. We are confronted 

with this dilemma, that at the time of 
Solomon and afterwards Jerusalem must 
have been brought in as the Central Sanc- 
tuary, which is not the case ; while the 
references to Ebal and Gerizim and the 
Shechem district, as the place of the first 
promulgation of the Law in Canaan, would 
assuredly have been toned down, to say 
the least ; or, on the other hand, the nearer 
we approach the actual time of the Exodus, 
the more clearly would it be perceived that 
an attempt was being made to deceive us. 



CHAPTER VII 

PHILOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 

Then we have corroborative and additional 
evidence of a kind to make wholly unneces- 
sary the concessions which even Dr. Orr 
is led to make (see Problem of Old Tes- 
tament, 1st ed., pp. 282-84). 

There is woven into the structure of the Nature of 
language of the Pentateuch better evidence 
of its Mosaic authorship than if Moses 
had signed his name at the foot of every 
page. 

The writer has found that the 3rd person 
singular pronoun, written hva, and used for hv& in 
masculine and feminine alike throughout the teuch. 
Pentateuch, gives the key not only to the 
structure of the language there, but also to Key to 
the structure of all other Semitic languages, indo- 

° ° ' Germanic 

and, most marvellous of all, to the proof of lan s ua s es - 
the identity of the original speech of both 
Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages. 

93 
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value Many scholars had abandoned the idea 

of this , 

pronoun, that the usage of this pronoun was an evi- 
dence of the antiquity of the Pentateuch. 
They were like men who despised a rare 
and precious jewel. 

Results Here are briefly given the results of in- 

of inves- . . a i • A 

tigntions. vestigations in Assyrian, Arabic, Aramaic 
or Syriac, Biblical Aramaic, which might be 
named Assyrian- Aramaic for reasons given 
above, Ethiopic, Hebrew, Phoenician (re- 
mains of) and Samaritan, as well as consul- 
tation of such writers as Bopp, Schleicher, 
Brugmann, Whitney, very specially the 
writings of Prof. Sayce, and others such 
as Curtius. 
writing The writing of this pronoun was the 
pronun- same for masculine and feminine, but not 

ciation 

different, the pronunciation. Ample evidence of this 
will, it is hoped, soon be before scholars. 
Meanwhile let the results be stated. The 
original pronunciation of the masculine 

Pronunda- was ; — nominative hau-wum or un, genitive 

tion of 7 . . 7 

masculine, nau-wim or in, accusative hau-wam or an. 
The accusative was finally adopted for all 
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cases and the " mimation," or " nunation," i.e. 

the final m or n dropped off, leaving the a 

of the accusative, hau-wa. 

The pronunciation of the feminine was Pronuncia- 
tion of 
originally quite different, being hai-wathum feminine. 

or un for nominative, &c. The " mimation " 
or " nunation " again dropped off, in this in- 
stance with the whole case-endings. Finally, 
the th or t dropped off as in the feminines 
of nouns ending in ah, in Hebrew, leaving 
the ending a, as in the masculine, — hai-wa. 
This is the stage at which both masculine 
and feminine are found in the Pentateuch. 
This pronunciation represented the passive 
feminine of the verbal noun, which lay at 
the base of both masculine and feminine, 
the pronunciation of the former represent- 
ing the active. The root or stem was hv 
or hw, a bi-literal, as nearly all words 
common to the original speech of Semi- 
tic-Indo-Germanic were. The a of the 
feminine ending, it will be noticed, is of 
quite a different origin from the a of the 
masculine. In some languages, as in Phce- 
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nician and Moabite, the v of the masculine 
and the yod y of the feminine were not 
written, although the half-vowel sounds they 
represented must have been pronounced. 
They are found on inscriptions as ha. 
oid pro- This hai-wa of the feminine represents 

nunciation . . 

taken to the most ancient pronunciation of the 3rd 

Egypt. r 

sing. fern. pers. pronoun in Semitic languages 
so far as known. The Israelites probably 
took it with them when they went down 
to Egypt, and retained it there and through 
their wanderings in the wilderness. Mean- 
while the pronunciation had changed among 
the Canaanites (as it did ultimately in all 
change of Semitic languages) by a well-known law 
weii- of Semitic speech, that a vowel of the i 

known 

p h ™ etic class preceding a vowel-letter of the u class, 
to which v or w belongs, changes that vowel- 
letter to y, yod, so that during the 400 
or so years of sojourning in Egypt a 
change of hai-wa into hai-yd or hiya had 
taken place in Canaan while the Hebrews 
in Egypt had kept the old pronunciation. 
This was dropped on their coming into 



law. 
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contact with the highly- civilised races of oid femi- 
Canaan who spoke the same language. The dropped 

00 onreachmg 

pronunciation hai-wd for hi-ya had be- °he aan ' 
come old-fashioned there, and raised a smile reason ' 
when it was heard ; hence it ceased to be 
used. But the fidelity with which the Fidelity 
Israelites preserved the Sacred Writings keeping 

° ancient 

is nowhere more conspicuous than in their form - 
keeping the old form of the pronoun, though 
they substituted the more recent pronun- 
ciation in reading, and by-and-by forgot 
that there was a distinct pronunciation for 
the feminine. 

What is worth observing in this connec- Exceptions 

and their 

tion is that there are some eleven exceptions teaching, 
to this usage in the Pentateuch. This 
shows, first, that all the other instances 
would have been written in the same way 
if the scribes had found them in the 
original exemplar ; that is to say, it proves 
that there was no manufactured antiquity 
about hvd feminine. 

Then on examination these eleven f^tf 
instances are found to be of the nature the"e°L- 

q ceptiona. 



Pheno- 
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of marginal notes, which afterwards crept 
into the text. One or two may have been 
accidentally omitted and put into the 
margin, as M, and then replaced in the 
text. 

Nor is this phenomenon of the 3rd pers. 
touted" * pronoun to be regarded as isolated. By 
following the clue found in it, the writer 
has found that the phenomena con- 
nected with Semitic and Indo-Germanic 
languages have blazed into light ; Pro- 
nominal Systems, Vowel Systems, Roots 
and Verbal Systems prove to have had 
a common origin. Each system brings 
its own light and receives and reflects the 
light of the others. 

Evidence of the kind afforded by this 
pronoun thus embedded in the Pentateuch 
is better, as has been said above, than if 
Moses had signed every page of the original 
Pentateuch, and his signature had been 
faithfully transferred to every copy since, 
for it would be open to any one to say that 
such was a forgery ; but no forger that ever 



Why 

better than 
signature 
of Moses. 
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lived could have devised anything so simple, 
so efficacious, so far-reaching in its connec- 
tions and in its light upon the structure of 
Semitic-Indo-Germanic languages as this 
hitherto despised pronoun. 



CHAPTEE VIII 

ANALOGICAL EVIDENCE— CONCLUSION 

Moses a To conclude : we do not seem to have 

compara- 

*i. v iy . awakened to the meaning of the fact that 

snort time ° 

Christ. Moses lived only some fifteen hundred 

years before God was "manifest in the 
flesh." 

Hypnotic We seem so hypnotised by theories 

effect of Jr J 

physical regarding the age of the earth and the age 
of Man, that we unconsciously transfer 
the unnumbered thousands or millions of 
years to the supposed growth of the Old 
Testament. 

Whatever we choose to believe or seem 
forced to believe about the physical uni- 
verse, it is imperative for us, in regard to 
the Old Testament, to resolutely dismiss 
from our minds the disturbing influence 
of such theories ; for only some fifteen 
hundred short years separate the Son of 

100 
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God and Son of Man in His life on earth 
from Moses, the man of God, who spoke 
"face to face" with Him, while a less 
interval than separates us from the "days 
of His flesh" separated Him from 
Abraham, the father of the faithful. 

An interval not much longer than Moham- 

medana 

separates the Mohammedan from the first and Koran 

1 compared 

reception of his Koran separated the dif- andPenTa- 
ferent sects of Judaism from Moses at teuc ' 
the time of our Lord. Pharisee and Sad- 
ducee at that time have as little doubt 
as to the authority and authenticity of 
the Law of Moses as the Shiites and 
Sunnites have at the present day regarding 
the Koran. 

That comparatively short interval of time interval 
is bridged over by judges, prophets, kings judges, &c. 
and priests, and by unbroken literary 
activity. It is not too much to say that 
there is now no ancient book in the world 
so well attested in respect of its authorship 
as the Pentateuch. Christ and His apostles New 

. . t Testament 

with all their contemporaries, and the evidence. 
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other portions of the Old Testament, which 
refer to the subject, without exception 
ascribe the authorship of the Law to 
Moses, 
influence Reference has been made to the Koran. 

of Koran 

on Arabic. One other mention of it must be made. 
Every Oriental scholar knows the influence 
the Koran has exerted upon Arabic since 
its existence. The Koran became the 
standard of excellence for Arabic, so that 
what was originally a mere dialect has had 
a controlling force over all Arabic-speak- 
ing nations. Why we need not ask. It is 
taught in the schools, read in the Mosques ; 
it rules the customs and life of Moham- 
medans. 

such has Similarly, the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
been the 
influence ment is practically one down to Jeremiah. 

feu n ch"on This does not mean that there are no 

distinctions at all. There are, and very 

remarkable ; but in comparison with the 

similarity they are as nothing. 

What was the controlling force in this 

case which kept Hebrew to this mould 



of the 
Penta 
teuch 
Hebrew. 
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from the time of Moses to that of 
Jeremiah ? It must have been some book 
which stereotyped the Hebrew language, 
just as the Koran has since done to Arabic. 
The only work known to us of that kind 
is the Pentateuch. 

Now the kind of Semitic embedded Kind of 

Semitic 

there is in some remarkable aspects of inPeuta- 

*■ teucn re- 

a much more ancient type than that of { u a j r tT ble 
Arabic or any other Semitic language antics"; 

demon- 
knOWn to the writer. It has preserved strabiy 

x ancient 

forms of contact with Indo-Germanic, p° r r ™ e s rved 
especially in the verbal forms, which, for 
example, throw much light on the conju- 
gations of Sanscrit, Greek, and .Latin. 

Arabic, compared with Hebrew, is like 
some mediaeval building restored by a 
modern architect who has obliterated many 
of the lines and tracery in the process. 
Hebrew is that same mediaeval building 
partly in ruins, but preserving in its decay 
invaluable traces of its original plan. 

This language it is which has been pre- 
served in the Pentateuch, which in its turn 
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has been the font and origin from which 

all subsequent Hebrew has proceeded. 

Hosea Hosea, for instance, the writing Prophet of 

and the 

Hebrew of the Northern kingdom, is steeped in it. 
teuch. He doeg not quote it He ^inkg j t it 

is in his very marrow. It led him past 
itself to Jehovah who gave it. His language 
is its language, however. His individuality, 
stamped as it is upon his prophecies in terse, 
epigrammatic, piercing, poignant phrases, 
expresses itself through the language of 
Exilic and the Pentateuch. Even the Exilic and post- 

post-Exilic 

writers. Exilic writers show their lateness as a rule 
rather by omission of the beauties of ancient 
Hebrew than by any positive grammatical 
mistakes. Students should read through 
the later books with this before them. 
They will see that these also are dominated 

omission by the Pentateuch. True, such an inde- 

of beauties 

rather scribable touch of pathos as is found in 

er°rom e Genesis xlviii. 7, translated in the English 

Bible as " by me," but really untranslatable, 

is not to be found in these later books ; 

similarly with the refinements of infinitives 
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and participial uses, yet the staple even of 
these books is the Pentateuch. As the 
Koran since its introduction has ruled 
Arabic, so and even more completely has 
the Pentateuch ruled the Hebrew of the 
remainder of the Old Testament. 

The task of scholars is as great as ever. 
But if progress is to be made, and it will be 
made, then it must be by holding fast the 
evidences and going forward with the Exodus 

toDeuter- 

assured conviction that this Pentateuch is, °nom y . 
so far as the Exodus and its subsequent 
Wilderness narratives are concerned, written 
by those who took part in the events there- 
in recorded ; while the whole has the 
impress of the intellect and heart of him 
whom God honoured by speaking to him 
"face to face." 
With regard to what precedes Exodus, Genesis 

also 

we have also this assurance that Genesis stamped 

by Moses. 

passed under the review of this same " man 
of God" and is the Word of God in the 
same way as is the other several parts of 
that Word. 

H 
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The task of scholars is as great as ever, 
but the Pentateuch must be taken as 
having been finished on the plain of Moab 
before the Promised Land was entered. 
The rising tide of evidence, palseological, 
philological and historical, has swept away 
Penta- the dam erected with the materials of half- 

tench 

exists at truths, misapprehensions, and sometimes 

beginning •*■ J - 

of^raeHn sheer want of knowledge. The ocean-tide 

Canaan. Q j, ^j.^ J g ^ an( J w ^} nQ more g ou t 

Moses and the Law are at the beginning of 
the history of Israel in Canaan, working 
throughout that history, until He came 
who fulfilled all that was spoken in the Law 
and the Prophets. The history cannot be 
understood without that death-working 
Law with its terrific sanctions. 
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